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OUR READERS 
WRITE 


® This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Grouping 

As a student and the daughter of a 
teacher, I have seen the problem of 
grouping from various angles. The 
Opinions Differ article, “Grouping in 
the Senior High School” [September 
JourNAL] was of particular interest to 
me. 

Dr. Ahrens’ assumption that high- 
school teachers can successfully handle 
the heterogeneous groups that elemen- 
tary-school teachers have difficulty with 
is a fantasy. Numbers of students go 
through high school with their minds 
almost completely unchallenged and 
enter college deficient in skills they 
should—and could—have learned in 
high school. Other students drop out 
because this same high-school work is 
too difficult. And I have seen teachers 
frustrated because they feel they must 
always gear their teaching to the “‘aver- 
age” student. 

Let’s do more than talk about the 
problem; let’s try out various methods 
until we discover satisfactory criteria 
on which to base our groupings. 

—DONNA F. MC NABB, student, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 


I FAILED to find any objective evi- 
dence cited either for or against abil- 
ity grouping. 

—GEORGE BAUER, 
Garden City 
School. 


guidance director, 


(Kansas) Senior High 


I APPROACHED your feature on group- 
ing with some trepidation but wish to 
compliment you on another fine job 
well done. 

—G. ROBERT 
perintendent, 
Instruction, 


KOOPMAN, associate su- 
Department of Public 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Air Mail 

I write this letter 10,000 feet above 
the Pacific Ocean as my plane noses its 
way toward the Far East and my new 
teaching assignment in Yokohama, 
Japan. 

The September JourNAL is both my 
desk and my traveling companion and 


seems to be written especially for me, 
particularly “Let’s Set a Record,” “A 
New Look at an Old Quiz,” and the 
advertisement, “Liang Mei Needs a 
Glass Slipper.” 

Please continue to send me _ the 
JourNAL. I want to keep my member- 
ship in our national organization while 
I am away. 

—DONNA ASH, Navy 
School, San Francisco. 

@ You're still one of the family, Mrs. 
Ash. 


Dependents 


A Bouquet... 


Tue article expressing Carol Eld- 
ridge’s love for teaching [September's 
““Today’s-Teacher Series’’] greatly im- 
pressed me. Although Ahis is my sec- 
ond year and not my’ fourth of teach- 
ing, I too have as much regard for my 
choice of a career. It was a wonderful 
investment Just look at all the 
dividends. 

I always knew I wanted to teach but 
never realized I could love it so much. 

—DOROTHY BURRISON, Plainfield, New 


Jersey. 
. . . @ Belief 


I FIRMLY believe that one should 
enjoy his work and get well paid for 
it, too. Career teachers never shall en- 
joy the uptrend in salary benefits as 
long as theres are married teachers 
who, like Carol Eldridge, do not care 
whether they get paid or not. 

For myself, I can hardly afford to be 
a teacher although “I love teaching 
children.” 

—MARGARET BERRY, executive 
Ohio Education 


com- 


mittee, Association. 


...and a Boot 


Quit sending me this namby-pamby 
periodical. I, too, love teaching, but 
(Continued on page 5) 
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NEA Statement on Federal Support 





& NEA’s Board of Directors on October 12 approv ed 


the following resohition on federal support of educa- 
tion: 







“The Board of Directors of the NEA, representing the 
filts states, the District of Columbia, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, is alarmed by the failure 
of the Congress of the United States to provide ade- 
quate federal support for public education prior to 
adjournment in September 1959. This failure to meet 
the federal responsibility for appropriate financing 
occurred in the face of mounting problems before 
public education, problems affecting the well-being 
and strength of the nation, and the present and fu- 
ture national prosperity. 











“Every phase of public education is underfinanced to- 
day. Teacher salaries, in general, are too low to at- 
tract and maintain an adequate corps of qualified 
teachers; equipment needs are not being met; school 
supply funds are woefulls inadequate: insufficient 
funds exist to provide the types of programs needed 
in vocations, health, fine arts, sciences, and all other 
fields; school construction lags far behind presently 
needed classrooms and laboratories. Many schools 
continue to operate on half-day sessions through ne- 
cessity. There are local communities in every state 
unable to provide adequate finances for public edu- 
cation at a time when enrollments are soaring and 
when national survival depends on the qualitv of 
public education. 












“The solution to the problems besetting public ecdu- 
cation largely rests in the Congress of the United 
States’ accepting the responsibility of carrying its 
share in providing support of education throughout 
the nation. The public schools are in a critical situa- 
tion today. The problem becomes more acute day by 
day. Federal support tor education is mandatory at 
once. The first order of federal business should be 
the adequate financing of public education.” 
















Accompanying the statement was the following reso- 
lution, passed by the NEA Board of Directors: “Be it 
resolved, the Congress of the United States be called 
upon to enact legislation immediately upon reconven- 
ing in January 1960 to provide broad and continu- 
ing support of public education. Such legislation 
should insure an adequate level of federal financial 
support for general public-education purposes. 









“Be it resolved, further, this federal support legisla- 
tion must leave to the states authority to allocate the 
funds as needed for salaries, school construction, or 
both so as to maintain the principle of state autonomy 
in education.” 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


Court Ruling in Menomonie Case 


& “No case has been cited to the Court which sug- 
gests that a teacher is an insurer or guarantor of the 
health, welfare, or safety of his pupils,” was the view 
expressed in a memorandum opinion issued by Cin 
cuit Judge Robert G. Varnum, Dunn County, Wis- 


consin, in sustaining a demurrer in the case of Bogust 
v. Iverson. 


Plaintiffs alleged that Ralph G. Iverson, professor of 
education and director of student guidance and coun 
scling at Stout State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
was negligent in failing to provide proper guidance 
for their daughter, a student at the college, who sul- 


fered “emotional disturbances, social conflicts, scho- 
lastic difficulties, and personal problems,” to which 
thev attributed her suicide. 

Butte Case 


> A petition for a rehearing in the case of Benson 
et al. v. School District No. 1 of Silver Bow County 
etal. has been denied by the Montana Supreme Court. 
Objections to the petition for rehearing were filed 
August 25. 


The “union shop” in the teaching profession is the 
issue involved in the case, which goes back to June 
29, 1959. At that time, the Supreme Court of Mon- 
tana afhrmed the judgment of the District Court and 
rendered a decision in favor of eight tenure teachers 
who had been denied salary increases because of their 
refusal to join the Butte Teachers Union. 


The courts have consistently held that teachers do 
not have the right to strike. Teaching is a_proles- 
sion, not a trade. This distinction is implicit in the 
court’s decision, which makes it clear that in Mon- 
tana, at least, a board of education may not require 
tenure teachers to become members of any particu- 
lar organization. This case sets a precedent in Mon- 
tana and has significance to teachers across the nation. 






Television Preview 


& At press time the’ TV networks notified the NEA 
Journav of the following cultural and inlormation 
programs, scheduled for the 30-day period starting 
November 15, which will be of special interest to 
teachers: 


Nov. 15: Conquest CBS. 5-5:30 P.M. E.s.7. The World 
of TB, filmed at the Rockefeller Institute. Host is 
Charles Collingwood. 


Nov. 15: Hallmark Hall of Fame NBC. 7:30-9 p.m. 


r.s.T. Julie Harris, Hume Cronyn, Christopher 





3 


Plummer, Jason Robards, Jr., and Eileen Heckart staa 
1 Doll's House. 


in the Ibsen classic. 


Nov. 21: John Gunther’s High*Road ABC. 8-8:30 p.m. 
Man Well Find a Way, 


villages—one in Greece, the other 


E.S.T. iustrating how two tiny 


in Chile—solve the 


problem of isolation through local co-operative eftorts. 


Nov. 22: Own 
Prepared in collaboration with American Heritage 


American Heritage NBC. 8-9 P.M. F.s.T. 
magazine; deals with an episode in the life of Eli Whit- 
ney. 

Dec. 4: DuPont Show of the Month CBS. 7:50-9 pont. 


E.S.T. An adaptation of Oliver Twist. 


High Standards for Superintendents 


S346.845 has been made available by 


> A grant ol 
the Ww. hk. 


uing cthorts of the American 


Kelloge 


Foundation for support of contin- 


\ssociation of School Ad- 
administra- 
and AASA 
President Martin Essex and Chairman Paul J. Misnet 
of the Advancement of School Ad- 
ministration announced the 


ministrators to raise standards of school 


tion improve leadership ino the schools. 
Committee for the 
grant. 
S6.885,599 in this 
went 


Ot the total of contributions to 


cause during the past 10 vears, carlier grants 


VASA for its first 
major project in the area, the Co-operative Program 
Administration. 


to a number of universities and to 
in Educational 


Ulumate aims of the program are to bring about 


accreditation of selected colleges and = universities 
specially qualified to award degrees in’ school ad- 
ministration, to help states to adopt standards which 
would require new school administrators to be gradu- 
ates of accredited schools, and to persuade school 


boards to employ only graduates of high-quality 


training programs. 


Emphasizing that, by themselves, education courses at 
the graduate level would not provide good superin- 
tendents, AASA President Essex listed understanding 
of economics, social anthropology, political science, 
American history, and literature as being among the 
basic requirements. 


President Eisenhower's AEW Proclamation 


& Ofhcially proclaiming American Education Week 
1959 and designating November 8 through 14, for its 
observance, President Eisenhower said: 


“Let us display to the world and to ourselves our 
this primary instrument. of 
education—« omplemented by 


pride in democracy— 


public private educa- 
tion, which is supported by the willing sacrifices of 


each citizen and which benefits all. his we can do 


by giving our loyal and intelligent support to ou 
schools and to the teachers who have dedicated then 
lives to the advancement of their students, the chil- 


dren of America.” 


Puerto Rican Teachers’ New Hospital 


Pm Assurance of medical care to every teacher is the 
Puerto Rico 
$1.5 million hos 


goal just achieved by the teachers of 
with the formal dedication of then 
pital in the capital city of San Juan. The hospital 
contains 120 beds, 20 bassinets in two wards for new- 
born babies, three operating rooms, a variety of thera- 
\ helicopter is 
maintained under contract to bring the sick or victims 


py rooms, and a complete laundry. 


of accidents to the hospital with all possible speed 


from remote areas of the commonwealth. 


For their tireless efforts in leading the drive to raise 
funds for the hospital, Maria Arrovo de Colon, presi 
dent of the Rico Teachers 
José Joaquin Rivera, executive secretary of the PR'TA 
and NEA. state director, and Virgilio Brunet, 
president of the PRA, who has been named chair- 
man of the board of the new Hospital del Maestro. 
Phe NEA was represented at the dedication by Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive secretary, and Mrs. Carr. 


Pucrto Association cited 


past 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& John Lester Butord, former NEA president, now 
superintendent of schools in Mount Vernon, Illinois, 
and cochairman of the joint committee of NEA and 
the National School been 
elected to the NEA Board of Trustees. He replaces 
NEA 1950-51, 
joined the headquarters staff as associate director for 
1959. 


Boards Association, has 


Corma Mowrey, president) in who 


lav relations on October 1, 


> |. 


Mss1on on 


M. Stinnett, executive secretary, National Com- 
Teacher Education and Professional! 
Standards, NEA, has been appointed to succeed Hilda 
NEA 
professional development and welfare, upon her re- 
1959. 


Maehling as assistant executive secretary [on 


tirement in December 


directed the 
Legislative 


> Amos Council who 
North Carolina 
Committee either as 
1949, 1951, 1955, unanimously 
elected NCEA Ethel 


Perkins Edwards. Mrs. Edwards is now NCEA’s acting 


Dawson, Jr., 
Education 
chairman. o1 
1957, has 
execulive secretary to 


Association 
cochairman in 
and been 
succeed 
director of research. 

& Dorris Lee, associate professor of education at 
Portland (Oregon) State College, has joined the 
NEA staff as a consultant in education to work with 
the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 

(Continued from page 2) 
I'm more practical than Carol Eld- 
ridge, who undermines salary-commit- 
tee work with her idiotic statement, “I 
just can’t realize that here I am getting 
a nice salary for doing something I en- 
joy so much.” I realize that teaching 
is work and I, for one, believe I earn 
every cent I get. 

Also, concerning the article, “A 
Bridge of Feelings” [September Jour- 
NAL], one who hopes to maintain dis- 
cipline in our overcrowded classrooms 
must act at the time an offense is com- 
mitted—not like the “ideal” pussyfoot- 
ing teacher described by Dr. Hollister. 
If you’re going to be so remote from 
the realities of today’s teaching, then 
please cancel my subscription. 

—LORA LEE CURTIS, Virginia, Minne- 
sota. 


Poor Timing? 


Wuy doesn’t American Education 
Week precede election day? Bond is- 
sues and operating levies need public 
support, and the publicity of Educa- 
tion Week generate more enthusiasm 
for public schools than any other sin- 
gle device. 

—JOHN C. AKER, chairman of social 
studies, Memorial Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Teacher-Politician 


A NEWCOMER to the teaching profes- 
sion and the youngest candidate (age 
24) ever elected to the Salem (Mas- 

sachusetts) City 
Council, Samuel 
E. Zoll is sincere 
and _— enthusiastic 
in both teaching 
and _ politics. 

An instructor 
in the business- 
education depart- 
ment of the Hol- 
ten High School 
in Danvers, Mas- 

sachusetts, Mr. Zoll is a member of the 
Danvers Teachers the 
Massachusetts Association, 
and NEA. 

In addition to his heavy schedule as 
president of the council, he has also 
served his city as chairman of Salem's 
Heart Fund, Mental Health Fund, and 
Retarded Children’s Fund. 

—BEATRICE EDMONDSON, business-edu- 
cation teacher Danvers (Massachusetts) 
High School. 

@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about active _ teacher- 
politicians in your community. 


Association, 
Teachers 


TRAV EL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 


For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
catignal institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 


Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 


Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 
Pan American, Dept. 115, P. O. Box 1908 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me (about December 1) a free copy of 
‘Adventures in Education,” and related informa- 


tion about Educational Group Travel. 


Name 


See ee TREN Cee eae Sey OPES Bae ant ene ee ae 


I am affiliated as a teacher, 


— 
(name of school, university, or other educational institution) 


First on the Atlantic .. 


student with 


. First on the Pacific .. . First in Latin America ... First 'Round the Worid 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 
$2213 tourist round trip from San Fran- 
ciscoincluding transportation acrossthe 
U.S. Departs June 21. San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand, India, Kashmir, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, France, England, 
New York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
48 days, $1899, tourist, from New York. 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Vienna. 


Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip tour- 
ist air fare from N. Y. Entire Near 
East and Holy Land—Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and 
Israel. 


These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent on the globe. The complete 
program has been compiled for your 
interest by Pan American. Send the 
adjoining coupon for your FREE 1960 
edition of ‘Adventures in Education,” 
a scholar’s guide to study and travel 
abroad. (Available about December 1.) 


WORLD'S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ILLUSTRATION 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia and you will see that the unique handling 
of more than 11,000 maps, pictures and draw- 
ings truly creates a new dimension in ency- 
clopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There is 
no bothersome reference to gazetteers or 
picture sections. 

e Keeping all illustrations up to the minute 
—more than 2,500 illustrations revised in the 
last 6 years. 

e The generous use of maps: 128 full- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for easy 
reading across the gutter, Sar sales than 110 
additional black and white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as the dra- 
matic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier’s 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every Edu- 
cational and Library Agency that evaluates 
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COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information 
ivision, 


encyclopedias. 


TEACHER HEALTH 


Diet and Nutrition 


Enercy for the job, a sense of 


well-being, the ability to think 
clearly, and patience with pupils 
are all related to the teacher’s state 
of nutrition. 

The causes and effects of poor 
nutrition are frequently obscure, 
for marginal deficiencies and small 
caloric excesses in the diet effect 
subtle changes upon the _ body. 
Moreover, these effects are cumula- 
tive and may eventually lead to 
problems such as obesity, dental 
decay, high blood pressure, and 
kidney disease. 

There are no magic short cuts 
to good nutrition. Body needs call 
for daily consumption of the six 
basic food elements, which are ade- 
quately supplied by two servings of 
meat, fish, or poultry; four serv- 
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about teaching aids. Educational 


Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


ings of fruit and vegetables, includ- 
ing one citrus fruit; four servings 
of bread or cereals; and two cups 
of milk or its equivalent. Surveys 
show that the American diet tends 
toward a deficiency of protein, 
minerals, and vitamin C, the inclu- 
sion of too many _high-caloric 
foods, and food faddism. 
Seemingly insignificant  differ- 
ences in daily habits may account 
for changes in nutritional status. 
If a teacher’s assignment is altered, 
requiring an hour more behind the 
desk and an hour less standing 
daily, it could mean an expenditure 
of 50 fewer calories. If the teach- 
er’s diet remains relatively con- 
stant, this caloric accumulation 
over a year is about 18,000—five 
pounds of added weight. 
Overweight has been called by 
some medical researchers the most 
serious nutritional problem in the 
U.S. It is always due to an excess 
of caloric intake over energy out- 


put, but this excess may result from 
a higher intake with constant ener- 
gy output, a constant intake with 
lowered energy output, or any 
other variation of the two factors. 

Over the years, the amount of 
food needed by the body gradually 
lessens. In addition, our present 
age of automation and our dimin- 
ishing physical activity require les- 
sened caloric intake. 

To avoid increasing poundage, 
one must adjust eating habits to 
compensate for lower energy de- 
mands. A teacher might lose five 
unwanted pounds in a year by eat- 
ing two pats less of butter a day or 
by walking 40 minutes daily. 

Excess fat which has accumu- 
lated gradually should be lost 
gradually. Too often, however, the 
teacher goes on a self-directed diet 
to lose this unwanted weight im- 
mediately. Breakfast is omitted in 
an attempt to cut down, and a de- 
ficiency of proteins, minerals, and 
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vitamins results. Perhaps a coffee 
break supplies a sweet roll and 
black coffee, satiating the appetite 
only briefly and adding empty 
calories—those providing only en- 
ergy with no nutritional value. 

Lunch may consist of a so-called 
“miracle reducing preparation” or 
a “dietetic” food. Snacks through- 
out the day often increase the in- 
take of carbohydrates, promoting 
dental decay and adding more cal- 
ories. Dinner often represents an 
indulgence of desires for hitherto 
avoided high-caloric foods. The net 
result is a nutritionally poor diet 
and a tendency toward obesity, to 
say nothing of headaches, short 
temper, and little energy. 

The teacher undertaking a 
weight-control program should fol- 
low the advice of a_ physician, 
should include the basic foods, 
and should adjust diet and activity 
habits on a long-range pattern. 
Anyone desiring better mental 
and physical status will benefit 
from sound nutritional planning. 

—WILLIAM CRESWELL, JR., con- 
sultant in health education, the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, an NEA department. 


School-Safety Check List 


Now that plans are being made for 
holiday parties and assemblies: 

1. Have precautions been taken in 
the use of wax candles in school pag- 
eants or plays? Has the possibility of 
using electric candles been considered? 

2. Are decorative materials _fire- 
resistive? 

3. Do teachers and other adults in 
charge of stage activities know about 
safety procedures, and do they give 
pertinent safety instruction to student 
groups using the area? 

4. Do your school buses have emer- 
gency equipment? Is ice removed from 
the bus steps? Do children board buses 
in an orderly fashion? 

5. Are drills held regularly so the 
students know how to leave the school 
bus through the emergency exits? 

Are all school steps and fire es- 
capes—and the approaches to them— 
kept free of obstructions? 

—National Commission on Safety 
Education (NEA). 
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AP uth 4 


(Meaning: Progress on Japan’s railroads!) 


' 


In Japan, the government encourages 
railroads to modernize and expand. 


For the Japanese know that strong rail- 
roads are the sinews of an industrial nation 
today — essential to success in the fierce 
economic rivalry for the world’s markets. 


As Japan has aggressively promoted its 
railroads, the nation has grown in economic 
strength since the war. Freight traffic in- 
creased some 90% from 1946 to 1956 — 
and over-all efficiency has gone up with it. 
* * * 

In the United States, by contrast, the 
government appears indifferent to the 
strength and stability of the railroads while 
it promotes and encourages the railroads’ 
competition. 


Railroads are burdened with discrimina- 
tory taxation — while their competition 
uses highways, waterways, and airways 
built and maintained by the government. 
When we handicap our railroads, we pro- 
mote inefficiency, high costs and high 
prices. And all America is the loser. 
* kK * 


The railroads of the United States ask no 
special favors. All they ask is equality of 
treatment — and the opportunity to com- 
pete on an equal basis —to the benefit of 
the public. 

The nation’s railroads are its greatest 
transportation asset. They should be given 
a fighting chance to show how much they 
can do for America. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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FRANKLIN D. MURPHY 


Our Dangerous Complacency 


J ESTERN civilization is at the most critical cross- 
roads of its recent history. The central fact of 
our age is the explosion of human knowledge, 

the economic, political, and cultural by-products of 
which are creating for society new and uncharted 
dimensions of activity and thought. These are revolu- 
tionary days and must be met with imaginative and 
vigorous action. 

I would liken the movement of human events to the 
life of a great river. In some segments of this river, 
the water flows quietly. To negotiate these waters is 
no problem and is a time for comfortable and casy 
living. Then there are those stretches in which the 
water runs rapidly over rocks. Here, one must act with 
speed and precision and be willing to take the sensible, 
calculated risk. At this moment in history, mankind 
is negotiating a section of rapids. If the canoe is not 
to overturn, we must apply all of our talents with 
vigor and intelligence. 

There is no doubt that the American people are 
awakening to these realities. Yet a large number still 
sit in naive and dangerous complacency. 

In the summer of 1958, I made a tour of the Soviet 
Union as a member of a group of university presidents 
charged with the responsibility of examining Soviet 
higher education. We were deeply impressed with the 
sense of purpose of the Soviet people. Whether they 
are right or wrong in their approach to their problems, 
it is nevertheless their quiet conviction that the Soviet 
Union is destined to become the most powerful nation 
in the world by the end of the twentieth century. It 
reminded me of attitudes in the United States 100 
years ago when we were mid-stream in the develop- 
ment of our nation. We must recapture our dedication 
of that era. 

Fifty years ago the population of Kazakhstan, a 
Soviet republic, consisted of nomadic sheep herders 
with almost 100°, illiteracy. Today Alma Ata, its 
capitol, is a modern, bustling city with an academy of 
science, medical school, university, and laboratory of 





Dr. Murphy is chancellor, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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atomic physics. All are being operated by Kazakhs. I- 
literacy has been practically climinated in that area. 

The shocking complacency among our people fright 
ens me. There is a subconscious notion that merely be- 
cause Western civilization achieved and has maintained 
primacy for 1300 years it is somehow preordained by 
the Creator that, regardless of what we do in the tu- 
ture, we will still maintain our position. The trouble 
is that too few of us have read history and therefore 
too many fail to comprehend that “the bigger you are, 
the harder you fall.” 

Those who would respond on the crucial—the educa- 
tional—front, identify two basic questions: Will the 
American people understand the importance of this 
issue to the extent that they will provide all that is 
necessary in the way of money, material, and moral 
support to permit us to build the educational system 
we need rather than one which we think we can afford: 
Will we have curricular and educational 
philosophies geared to the realities of today and to- 
morrow rather than to problems of a generation past? 
Although there is a strong tradition of local responsi- 
bility for educational financing, it is still a fact that 
the quality and character of educational effort in ow 


patterns 


country is of national concern. Its greatest strength 
must be measured by its weakest link. 

How much longer can we afford the intellectual 
wastage involved in either unwillingness or inability 
to drive our young people to the outer limits of then 
native ability? This is not the America of the 1850's 
when the national need was the development of an 
undeveloped continent. This is America of the mid- 
twentieth century, technologically sophisticated, with 
the subtleties of history, political science, fundamental] 
physical science, and an understanding of foreign cul- 
tures and languages as the primary and urgent needs. 

You and [I have the professional responsibility to 
create and implement educational programs of the 
highest possible caliber. Without apology and with 
unstinting vigor, we must demand from the Amcrican 
people all that is necessary to prepare our children 


and our nation for the battle for its survival. + + 
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FEWER, 


BIGGER, 


BETTER 


The before and after 
of school-district reorganization 


JOHN G. SHULTZ 


These five teachers (right, with the school principal) were 
the entire teaching staff of an Iowa high school before the dis- 
trict was reorganized. They were able to offer their students only 
three courses in English, three in mathematics, two courses each 
in social studies, science, typing, and home economics, and one 
course each in industrial arts and agriculture. 


Compare this with the secondary-school personnel of a 
reorganized district (right, L.ttom). In addition to providing a 
full schedule of academic and vocational courses, the staff in 
the reorganized district includes a guidance director, a full-time 
librarian, a school nurse, a supervising principal, and two full- 
time music teachers. This same district also provides additional 
services at the elementary level, including a class for the men- 
tally retarded and more music and art teachers. 


Mr. Shultz is reorganization consultant, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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School consolidation in Iowa has recently focused on 
eliminating unnecessary small high schools. In 1940, small, in- 
adequate high schools, like the one shown here (above, left) 
provided Iowa students a very limited program. Iowa had 940 
high schools in 1940; by 1955, consolidation had cut this num- 
ber to 819. Today 615 high schools, including many well- 
equipped modern buildings such as the one seen above, serve 
Iowa students. Many of the older buildings are being con- 
verted for use as elementary schools. 





In addition to providing broader, higher-quality pro- 
grams, reorganization in Iowa has yielded another advantage 
to students: greater safety. Today only a few schools require 
pupils to walk unreasonably long distances or to furnish their 
own transportation; most children are safely carried to and from 


their schools in buses, which, in fact, have helped make reorgan- 
ization possible. The school buses shown above are part of the 
10-bus fleet operated by one Iowa district. These buses carry stu- 
dents to and from their schools on a schedule which delivers the 
majority of the pupils in less than 45 minutes. 


The Reorganization Story Throughout the Country 


S cHooL-apMINisTRATION authorities are wholly 
agreed that there have been too many school districts 
and that consolidation has long been in order. While 
there may be no inherent value in either bigness or 
smallness, nevertheless, up to now, the larger the school 
district—at least up to 1200 and probably up to 2000 or 
more pupils—the better the school opportunities and 
the greater the economy of operation. 

The table at right outlines U.S. school-district 
reorganization since 1948. In the table, the term com- 
prehensive type refers to an organization or plan in- 
cluding kindergarten or grade | through grade 12 and 
usually involving the formation of a new district. 
Partial type refers to the dissolution and elimination 
of one or more school districts by annexation to an 
already existing district without a comprehensive area 
plan. Complete county units are distinguished from 
partial county units in that the latter include one or 
more cities independent of the county. 

It seems safe to predict that within the next decade 
or so, the number of school districts in the nation will 
not exceed 15,000. The number of one-teacher schools 
will be reduced to not more than 15,000, and the num- 
ber of high schools with fewer than 300 pupils will 
drop to about 4000. 


—Howard A. Dawson, director, Rural Service, NEA. 
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1948 
101,945 


1955 
59,648 


1958 
48 ,043 

6, 606 
41,437 


52.9 


Districts in U. S. 

Districts without schools 

Total operating districts 

Percent reduction of districts, 
1948-1958 

Percent reduction of districts 
without schools, 1948-1958 

Percent reduction of operating 
school districts, 1948-1958 


One-teacher schools 
Percent reduction, 1948-1958 
Operating districts employing 
I to 9 teachers 
Percent 
Operating districts employing 
10 to 39 teachers 
Percent 
Operating districts employing 
40 or more teachers 
Percent 


County units 
Complete county units 
Partial county units 
Total 


School-district reorganization 
projects effected July 1, 1955, to 
June 30, 1958 
Comprehensive type 
Partial type 
Total 
Percent of all reported proposed 
reorganizations adopted, same 
period 
Comprehensive type 
Partial type 


61.4 


51.1 


25,979 
65.3 


21,054 
50.8 


12,671 
30.6 


7,712 
18.6 


765 
426 
1,191 








The old-fashioned seating, poorly 
ventilated rooms, and antiquated facili- 
ties of older, smaller schools (left, photos 
1 and 2) left much to be desired for ade- 
quate teaching and learning. Insufficient 
and ill-placed chalkboard space and lack 
of proper equipment added to diffi- 
culties. The science kit shown here 
(photo 3) was the entire laboratory for 
one high school. Old, small buildings 
also were dangerous in case of fire, be- 
cause of flammable construction and in- 
adequate exits, Often, unsafe conditions 
resulted from the necessary use of rooms 
for activities unsuited to the size and lo- 
cation of the only available space. 

After reorganization, districts were able 
to afford proper facilities and equipment. 
Modern science laboratories, such as the 
one shown here (photo 4), replaced 
meager science kits. The newer, bigger 
schools had space for music rooms large 
enough for group and individual prac- 
tice (photo 5), space for up-to-date home- 
economics laboratories (photo 6), and 
space for the many other special facili- 
ties that make up today’s high school. 

Indoor gymnasiums, well-equipped au- 
ditoriums, ample rest-room facilities, and 
sufficient storage space were among the 
rewards of reorganization and consolida- 
tion. Well-stocked libraries with plenty 
of light and space (photo 7) became a 
reality. Other improvements included the 
installation of intercommunications sys- 
tems, and the purchase of modern busi- 
ness machines such as dictaphones. 

But best of all the new, attractive, 
more usable surroundings have made it 
easier for teachers to give their best to 
the students and for the students to give 
their best to their studies. 
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PERCENT OF AREA OF IOWA IN TWELVE-GRADE SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 1953, 1955, 1959 


The present-day concept of reorganization began to be realized in Iowa in 1950. 
At that time, the state had 4700 school districts, including 940 high-school districts. As 
the chart above indicates, by 1953, 30% of the area of Iowa had been reorganized into 
12-grade school districts. By 1955, 42% of the area was reorganized. Today, 76% is 
reorganized; there are 615 high-school districts in all. 


If credit is to be given for the success of reorganization in Iowa, it should go 
to the many lay citizens who worked for and voted for the programs. Typical of 
many such persons is William Tatro (below, left), now janitor of one of the new 
consolidated schools. Mr. Tatro urged his fellow citizens to support reorganization 
in this area even though it meant personal financial sacrifice for him. 


The photograph below, right, shows some of the school officials who have pro- 
moted reorganization in Iowa: Kenath Koch, superintendent of the Denison School 
District; the author; Edward Coen, superintendent of Crawford County; and State 
Superintendent J. C. Wright. 











“4 7 ou have written a new Pasa- 
7 dena story!"’ The words were 
those of Ruth Stout, when, 
as president of the NEA, she ad- 
dressed a gathering of community 
leaders, educators, and interested 
citizens of Pasadena, California. 
The occasion was the annual in- 
stallation dinner of the Pasadena 
Education Association. 

“You have completely annihi- 
lated all the things that were said 
about you that were not good,” 
Miss Stout continued. “You could 
only have achieved such success 


here in Pasadena by having worked 


together and worked hard.” 

She knew of the wide community 
support being given to the super- 
intendent’s program of quality edu- 
cation and was aware of the high 
proportion of Pasadena _ teachers 
with membership in local, state, 
and national education associa- 
tions. These factors and the en- 
thusiasm of her hearers moved her 
to speak so glowingly of the new 
Pasadena story. 


Ox June 5, three weeks after 
the installation dinner, Pasadena 
schools had fresh evidence of suc- 
cess: A higher school-tax ceiling 
was approved by a substantial ma- 
jority, and two men pledged to 
support superior education were 
elected as new members of the 
board of education. 

In many American communities, 
such events would evoke little at- 
tention, but when this happened 
in Pasadena it had national signifi- 
cance. In 1950, a major disaster had 
befallen the schools and the citi- 
zens of Pasadena. 

In 1948, the school board had 
selected as its new superintendent 
Willard Goslin, a man of outstand- 
ing character and the highest edu- 


Mr. Tyler is executive secretary of the 
Pasadena Education Association. 
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THE NEW PASADENA STORY 


cational standards. In 1950, how- 
ever, the same board that hired him 
requested his resignation; the com- 
munity was split, and forces from 
within and without made _ the 
“Athens of the West” the battle- 
ground of controversy about public 
education. 

The first Pasadena story gave 
ominous indication of what can 
happen to any school system in the 
country when local pressure groups 
act for selfish or shortsighted pur- 
poses and not for the ultimate civic 
good. 

It was the story of the issues, per- 
sonalities, and controversies which 
can cause community-wide friction 
over public-school affairs and de- 
stroy the constructive achievements 
of many years by petty and unwar- 
ranted charges based on emotion, 
not on facts. So publicized was the 
original catastrophe that a book 
was published giving a detailed 
account [This Happened in Pasa- 
dena by David Hulburd. Macmil- 
lan. 1951). 


Waar, then, has happened since 
to completely reverse the picture 
in Pasadena? When the ousted 
superintendent left early in 1951, 
many citizens were already at work 
to restore the schools to their once 
proud position of leadership. 

The NEA Defense Commission, 
at the request of local education 
and citizen groups, appointed a spe- 
cial committee that investigated 
the Pasadena situation -and issued 
a report in 1951 that was widely 
distributed throughout the commu- 
nity. 

In 1951, the board of education 
authorized a survey of the Pasadena 
schools under the leadership of two 
education professors of Yale Uni- 
versity and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. By involving 
hundreds of citizens on its com- 
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HARRY E. TYLER 


mittees, I believe that this survey 
brought more taxpayers into con- 
tact with the schools and aroused 
more interest in them than in any 
community in the nation. 

Throughout these troubled 
years, the Pasadena Education As- 
sociation co-operated actively with 
local citizens. When I was em- 
ployed as full-time executive sec- 
retary in 1955, I was encouraged 
to work with laymen in every way 
possible to help recreate a good 
school climate. 

‘What has happened in Pasadena 
the past few years is fantastic,” a 
former newspaper reporter re- 
marked after the last school elec- 
tion. However, the rewriting of the 
Pasadena story has not been easy, 
and there have been some setbacks. 

Pasadenans learned the hard way 
that devotion and interest were not 
enough to restore confidence in the 
schools. Over a period of years, 
apathy of voters resulted in un- 
favorable majorities or divided 
school boards. In 1957, a superin- 
tendent was forced to resign, and 
PEA members were attacked and 
vilified. 

But in the two years since then, 
there has been great progress. To- 
day the Pasadena schools have an- 
other new superintendent with a 
forward-looking program, backed 
by an able board of education. The 
community is united behind them 
and is organized to achieve quality 
education in a superior school sys- 
tem. Teacher morale is excellent, 
and _ professional membership is 
high. The local organization is 
housed in its own building. Hun- 
dreds of citizens are willing to work 
for the good of the schools. 

With constant vigilance to pre- 
vent apathy, with continued dedica- 
tion and hard work, Pasadena will 
attain its goal of educational lead- 
ership in America. ## 


H. GERTHON MORGAN 


VALUATION means taking stock 
in a variety of ways and mak- 
ing constant assessments of 

where a person isin his total growth. 
This includes the careful consider- 
ation of the factors and forces that 
have contributed to this growth as 
well as those processes that have 
served as deterrents. 

It includes the close scrutiny of 
present adequacies and possibilities 
for the future as well as shortcom- 
ings, and involves the continuing 
consideration of where a student 
is, what he is like and why, where 
he is trying to go, and how educa- 
tion can serve him best. 

All persons who have significance 
in the pupil’s private world are in- 
volved in evaluation, but none 
plays a more important role than 
the pupil himself. 

Let’s observe Chuck, a small but 
“all boy” sixth-grader, as he begins 
eight pages of self-evaluation: 

Now it’s time to make an evalua- 
tion of the past six weeks. 

Reading: I doa considerable amount 
of reading and Miss Tavlor has read a 
lot to the group. 

I enjoy good humorous books. His- 
tory, geography, and science books in- 
terest me greatly. I like the books to 
have plenty of conversation and a lot 
of good descriptive writing that gives 
me a better idea of how a thing looks. 
I like the book to have action. 

I have learned an important thing: 
how to taste, chew, and digest a book. 

I read for a longer time than I used 
to do. I read more about different sub- 
jects for I now like many different 
types of reading. As long as my reading 
increases, my knowledge does too! . . . 

Arithmetic: In arithmetic I’ve had 
trouble using fractions and mixed num 
bers in multiplication. I am catching 
on now and believe I can do it. 


In his evaluation, Chuck covers 
many meanings important to him: 


I need to brush up on my English. 
Sometimes I make sentences with no 
meaning—incomplete ones. 


Dr. Morgan is assistant director and 
professor of education, Institute for 
Child Study, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. He 
has taught seventh, eighth, and tenth 
grades. 
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My handwriting is improving. 

I do my part in taking care of the 
room—each person should, for we live 
there every day. 

I hope we do more studying about 
other countries. I do a lot of this on 
my own. 


Chuck is taking stock of his aca- 
demic achievements and activities; 
he is assessing his present level and 
his growth through time; he is 
identifying areas of adequacy and 
concern; he is making plans and 
establishing new goals. In short, he 
is evaluating. 


Effective Evaluation 
Promotes Growth 


Years ago, James S. Plant re- 
minded all educators that “the 
child is not born anew at the school 
door.” Each child brings with him 
his own private history of experi- 
ence and emotion. He brings with 
him his own intellectual skills and 
capacities, his characteristic pat- 
terns of thought and action, his 
special talents and abilities, and his 
own orientation toward the future. 

He brings his own unique dy- 
namics for growth to the classroom 
where daily a myriad of interac- 
tions add their impact to his pres- 
ent and future development. 

Evaluation is concerned with as- 
sessing the _individual’s growth to- 
ward becoming a creative, well- 
adjusted and effective member of 
society. It is also concerned with 
the quality of living within which 
this growth occurs. 


Experiences Have Provided 
Some Guides 


Accumulated experience in edu- 
cation indicates many sound con- 
cepts about the function and opera- 
tion of evaluation. 

1. Effective evaluation promoies 
the development of democracy. 
With the birth of each child, a new 
complex of creative possibility is 
released into our culture. Ours is 
the challenge of making the most 
of this creative force, for the qual- 
ity of our democracy depends on 
what is done with human possi- 
bilities. 

The democratic climate repre- 
sents the optimum conditions for 
the development of human crea- 
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tiveness, and the development of 
individual uniqueness enhances 
the quality of a democracy. 

2. Democratic principles imply 
that all persons involved in the 
evaluative process are affected by 
it and should share fully in it. 
Those affected by judgments or de- 
cisions should understand and par- 
ticipate in making them. More- 
over, they should have a share in 
shaping the processes that will in- 
fluence their development. 

Teachers, pupils, parents, and 
others affected by evaluation 
should participate in the planning 
and action involved. Although 
evaluation is focused on the pupil, 
it is equally important that others 
involved learn about themselves in 
the process, so that evaluation can 
serve for the growth of all. 

3. Since growth is a continuous 
process, the evaluation function 
must likewise be continuous. It 
should occur daily rather than at 
report-card time only or at stated 
periods on the calendar. The val- 
ues of the process are maintained 
when continuity is assured through 
a planned program worked out co- 
operatively by the whole educa- 
tional team. 

Teacher-planned tests are, of 
course, indispensable to continuous 
evaluation and are particularly 
valuable in evaluating expected 
outcomes of instruction, as ex- 
pressed in the educational philoso- 
phy of a particular school and as 
defined in the objectives of a par- 
ticular course. 

4. Evaluation ought to provide 
more than a picture of the “here 
and now.” Information about the 
learners should be accumulated 
through time, and the full story of 
what a student is like and how he 
became that way should be readily 
available. This accumulated infor- 
mation is most helpful to a teacher 
in providing for individual differ- 
ences, in varying experience oppor- 
tunities, and in modulating expect- 
ancies and demands. 

5. The only justification for 
evaluation is that it results in an 
improved quality of living, learn- 
ing, and teaching in the school set- 
ting. Normally, evaluation is fo- 
cused on assessing progress in 


meeting the stated objectives of 
instruction. 

It is equally appropriate to con- 
sider the objectives of the learner. 
Every learner says, in effect, “I am 
ready and eager to learn, but what 
you have to offer must be of per- 
sonal significance to me, appro- 
priate to my present level of 
growth, and related to my goals for 
the future.” 

6. Effective evaluation is much 
broader and more comprehensive 
than testing. A test captures only 
an individual’s responses to a lim- 
ited sampling of information.’ A 
student’s opportunities for reveal- 
ing his knowledge and ability is 
increased through the use of a 
variety of tests in a comprehensive 
program. Tests have the advantage 
of providing information more 
efficiently and perhaps more accu- 
rately than other types of evalua- 
tion. While they are very impor- 
tant, they cannot serve for all pur- 
poses. 

A teacher also needs to know 
many other things, such as a pupil’s 
motivation, his manner of reason- 
ing, his interests, his concerns, and 
his goals. This knowledge must 
come from cumulative records, 
health records, conferences with 
parents, the pupil’s writing, fre- 
quent objective observations, a 
study of the youngster’s life space, 
and innumerable patterns and 
plans used effectively by teachers 
over the country. 

7. Evaluation reaches perhaps its 
highest level of significance in the 
individual's earnest self-evaluation, 
a process by which an individual 
learns about himself and moves 
closer to self-acceptance. Moreover, 
it is important as a process in the 
individual’s establishing new goals 
and directions for the ideal self. 

Classroom planning and practice 
should be such that self-evaluation 
is not only permitted, but encour- 
aged, planned for, and _ valued. 
However, it can only be effective 
when a pupil does so in a climate 
of supporting relationships, appro- 
priate conditions, and contributing 
experiences that will permit him to 
feel completely comfortable, free of 
reprisal, threat, fear, and guilt. 

8. Evaluation makes provision 
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for group decisions and group ac 
tion on a continuing basis. Pupils 
are placed together in groups not 
merely as an expediency or as an 
economy, but because there are 
fundamental values in learning 
through group living. Children can 
learn from each other and are ef- 
fective teachers of each other. They 
learn about themselves in a whole- 
some climate of belongingness. 

Evaluation has a key role in pro- 
moting creative group living and 
learning. It is inherent in learning 
to work together, to identify and 
define problems and concerns, to 
set up new goals, and to establish 
new directions for future actions. 
Thinking, feeling, and acting to- 
gether in problem situations pro- 
vides additional opportunities for 
changes in values and resulting be- 
haviors both by individuals and by 
the group as a whole. 

As in all learning, the evaluation 
process and the results of it are 
greatly enhanced when the differ- 
ences in the group are known, 
understood, accepted, and utilized 
by both learners and _ teachers. 

9. Evaluation aids and programs 
must give due consideration to 
uniqueness and flexibility. No one 
evaluative instrument or plan is 
sufficient within itself, nor can a 
single plan be used profitably for 
all. That which is valuable in any 
situation depends on the size of a 
group or school, the backgrounds 
of individual students, the nature 
of the information needed, the 
local philosophy of education, and 
a host of other factors. 


Our Time Presents Concerns 


The pressure exerted by our cul- 
ture today can lead to many dis- 
tortions in the values underlying 


sound educational policies and 
practices. 
An elaborate evaluation pro- 


gram can be developed that will 
render more than sufficient infor- 
mation about the progress of learn- 
ing in the school. However, possess- 
ing information in no way guaran- 
tees wise use of it. It behooves us 
at this time to examine much of 
our educational behavior in terms 
of the following questions: 

@ Are we denying the unique- 
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ness of individuals by saying that 
many are alike and can therefore 
be taught in the same way? 

@ Are present practices building 
a social class structure based on 
academic achievement and a caste 
system based on intelligence? 

@ Are we mechanizing educa- 
tion? Producing boredom? En- 
couraging lecturing, formal teach- 
ing, and long hours of sitting? 

@ Are we grouping, pigeon- 
holing, classifying, channeling in- 
dividuals on the basis of paper-and- 
pencil tests? 

® In our desire to raise the level 
of academic achievement, are we 
adding to the crop of juvenile 
delinquents by sacrificing many 
sound principles of mental health? 


A Direction for the Future 


That which distinguishes us 
from Russia is our emphasis on 


THAT'LL BE 














































































moral and spiritual values, par- 
ticularly our emphasis on the value 
of the human being. Our basic 
value and guide in education must 
be that of nurturing the develop- 
ment of the potential within indi- 
viduals. We do this best by know- 
ing the raw materials with which 
we are working—individual pupils. 
Evaluation aids us in learning 
about and relating to the raw ma- 
terial with which we are working. 
Evaluation facilitates the total 
development of individuals and the 
development of our way of life. 

As we keep the urge to grow 
alive and free and foster the devel- 
opment of the unique creative 
power of individuals, we are doing 
our best for our young people, for 
the future of our democracy, and 
for the future of the world. In all 
good conscience, we can do no 


less. #+# 


THE DAY! 























“I know it’s the Thanksgiving Day game, Coach, 
but Pve gotta pass this history quiz tomorrow.” 





TESTING AND 
EVALUATION 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


URING 1958, about 122 million 
) standardized tests were ad- 

ministered in U.S. schools, as 
compared with 108 million in 1957 
and 100 million in 1956. 

This growth points up the im- 
portance of helping school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and counselors 
understand the nature, function, 
and legitimate uses of these tests, 
the ways of increasing their value, 
and the misuses which may some- 
times render test results worthless 
or even harmful. 

Standardized tests are tests that 


Dr. Traxler is executive director, Ed- 
ucational Records Bureau, New York 
City. He has been a_ high-school 
principal and a superintendent. 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS 


What they are, how they are used... and misused 


contain questions calling for brief, 
definite, objectively scorable an- 
swers and that are accompanied by 
norms or standards so that the per- 
formance of the pupils may be in- 
terpreted on a common, under- 
standable basis. 

Much valuable information about 
pupils is acquired through teacher 
observation and study, but this in- 
formation tends to be somewhat 
indefinite and uncertain. The main 
function of standardized tests is to 
help school personnel acquire more 
precise and dependable informa- 
tion about their pupils so that the 
effectiveness of their instruction 
and guidance may be enhanced. 

Tests are designed to be aids and 


allies for teachers and counselors. 
They are in no way threats to 
teacher security, except when they 
are misused by an occasional ad- 
ministrator to appraise the quality 
of teachers. 


Kinds of Tests 


Four general kinds of standard- 
ized tests are used in schools: scho- 
lastic-aptitude tests, achievement 
tests, interest inventories, and meas- 
ures of personality. The first two 
kinds tend to be more dependable 
than the last two and are much 
more widely used. 

There is no clear-cut distinction 
between scholastic - aptitude tests 
and achievement tests. Scores on all 
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these tests represent different com- 
binations of aptitude and achieve- 
ment, or of intelligence and en- 
vironmental influences. Some meas- 
urement specialists insist that at- 
tempts to differentiate scholastic 
aptitude from achievement are 
futile. 

While it is true that these func- 
tions cannot be clearly differenti- 
ated, it is also true that some tests 
are so designed that they contain 
questions not directly dependent 
upon school learning, while other 
tests are specifically planned to 
measure what is learned in school. 
The former are termed scholastic- 
aptitude tests, and the latter are 
called achievement tests. 

Some scholastic - aptitude _ tests 
furnish a single mental age or IQ, 
as, for example, the individually 
administered Stanford-Binet Scale, 
or the group -administered Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Intelligence Tests. 
Other scholastic-aptitude tests pro- 
vide two subscores in the nature of 
verbal and quantitative, or lan- 
guage and nonlanguage, such as 
the Cooperative School and College 
Ability Test, or the California 
Tests of Mental Maturity. 

Still other tests yield a profile of 
mental-ability scores, as do the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests, the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities, and the 
Yale Educational Aptitude Test 
Battery. There are also tests of 
specific aptitude, as illustrated by 
the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents. 

Achievement tests may be tests 
designed to measure knowledge, 
skill, or understanding in a partic- 
ular field, as for example, the Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests, the Lincoln 
Diagnostic Spelling Tests, or the 
Cooperative English Test, or they 
may be achievement-test batteries 
or series, such as the new revision 
of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, or the comparatively new 
Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress. 

Inventories of interests and of 
personality are usually based on 
standardized questionnaires in 


which the pupil is asked to indicate 
his likes and dislikes in different 
situations. Interest inventories, of 
which the Kuder Preference Rec- 
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Standard Oil Co., N. J. 


A good testing program--used intelligently throughout a school—helps to center 
teaching and guidance upon individual needs and individual potentialities. 


ord and the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blanks are the leading instru- 
ments, have values for educational 
and vocational guidance of high- 
school and college students. Per- 
sonality inventories, such as the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory or the California Test 
of Personality are more suitable for 
use in guidance clinics than for the 
ordinary school] situation. 


Identification of 
Needs for Testing 
The first step in planning a well- 
organized, sequential testing pro- 
gram is to state the school’s over- 
all objectives and the objectives of 
each course definitely and in detail. 
Next, the objectives should be stud- 
ied to determine those for which 
sufficient information about pupils 
is available from other sources and 
those for which tests are needed. 
Then, available standardized tests 
should be examined to determine 
which ones are best suited to these 
objectives. 
For some of the less tangible ob- 
jectives, no suitable standardized 






tests will be found, and it will be 
necessary for the school to use less 
formal methods of appraisal. 


How a Test Is Constructed 
and Validated 


Although a standardized objec- 
tive test looks deceptively simple, 
a good one is actually the outcome 
of a long, arduous, and expensive 
effort. 

The usual procedure is for a 
committee composed of test spe- 
cialists and subject-matter special- 
ists to start by exploring the 
objectives and content of many 
different curriculums and _ text- 
books. A list of common objectives 
is then drawn up and submitted to 
numerous teachers for criticism. 
When agreement on objectives has 
been reached, about twice as many 
items or questions are written as 
will be needed. 

These are then tried out with a 
large sample of pupils, and the dif- 
ficulty and validity of the items are 
calculated in accordance with well- 
defined statistical procedure. 

At the same time, the items are 
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evaluated by subject-matter spe- 
cialists and classroom teachers for 
their content validity. After this, 
the final forms are drawn up and 
administered to thousands of pu- 
pils who make up a representative 
population for purposes of norms. 
Extensive studies are then made of 
the reliability, intercorrelation, pre- 
dictive value, and validity of the 
test scores. 

Finally, the test is published, to- 
gether with one or more manuals 
containing directions, interpreta- 
tive information, and statistical 
data on reliability and validity. 


Some Uses of Test Results 


Among the many potential uses 
of test results, the following five 
are especially noteworthy: 

The first use is to help schools 
see how their classes compare in 
scholastic aptitude and _ achieve- 
ment with national norms for 
schools of the same kind. This is 
important, not only in appraisal of 
the school as a whole, but also as a 
background against which to con- 
sider individual test results. 

A second use—and a fruitful one 
—is to obtain information on the 
scholastic aptitude and preparation 
of new pupils and in checking on 
the progress of pupils after several 
months of instruction. 

A third use is to diagnose the 
strengths and weaknesses of indi- 
vidual pupils, both in relation to 
scholastic aptitude and to achieve- 
ment in different areas of basic 
skills and understanding. Diagnos- 
tic testing should always precede 
remedial work. 

A fourth use is to employ meas- 
ures of interests, scholastic apti- 
tude, and achievement as a basis 
for helping individual students and 
their parents plan educational and 
vocational goals that are realistical- 
ly in line with youngsters’ abilities. 

A fifth use is in adjustment coun- 
seling. This use calls for the em- 
ployment of ability, achievement, 
and interest measures, and perhaps 
for a limited use of personality in- 
ventories. It also requires careful 
consideration of the results of 
achievement tests. For example, 
there is frequently a relationship 
between poor reading ability and 
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lack of social and emotional adjust- 
ment, so the results of reading tests 
ought to be scrutinized carefully in 
connection with counseling on ad- 
justment problems. 


Some Misuses of Tests 


Listed below are certain misuses 
or questionable uses of objective 
tests which reduce or negate their 
value: 

1. Tests are used to appraise 
teacher quality and effectiveness 
without controlling all extraneous 
variables. This has perhaps done 
more than anything else to reduce 
confidence in tests and retard edu- 
cational-measurement programs. 

2. Tests are given carelessly with- 
out meticulous following of the di- 
rections for administering under 
which they were standardized. 

3. Tests are overemphasized and 
students are coached for them. 
Coaching is not only largely a waste 
of time, but it detracts from the 
regular course work. 

4. Importance is attached to small 
differences in score, although a few 
points’ change in a pupil’s score 
from one test to another is of no 
significance. In connection with 
some of the newer tests, such as the 
Cooperative School and College 
Ability Tests and the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress, a 
procedure is made available for in- 
terpreting the score, not as a point 
but as a fairly broad band. 

5. 1Q’s are regarded as fixed and 
unchangeable. Because of differ- 
ences in the composition of differ- 
ent intelligence tests, because of dif- 
ferences in rate of mental growth, 
and because of lack of complete 
reliability of tests, changes of as 
much as 10 or 15 points in IQ from 
one intelligence test to another are 
common and normal. 

6. Single scores are employed in 
isolation. A score on one achieve- 
ment test, for example, has little 
meaning unless it is compared with 
earlier results on the same test or 
with results of scholastic-aptitude 
tests or with scores on another 
achievement test. 

7. Test results are used author- 
itatively in counseling pupils. The 
student or his parents should never 
be told that the results of tests show 
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definitely that he ought to study in 
a certain field or that he should 
enter this or that field of work. As 
a student matures, he should be 
helped to understand the results of 
his tests, but he should take main 
responsibility for his own decisions 
with the help of his family and the 
school. 


Planning a Testing Program 


Many schools with well-devel- 
oped testing programs follow sug- 
gestions such as these in planning 
their programs: 

e Give responsibility for the test- 
ing program to a school-wide com- 
mittee on tests and measurements. 

e Maintain an extensive and up- 
to-date file of standardized tests and 
study these tests in relation to the 
school’s stated objectives. 

e Keep in touch with the recom- 
mendations of state testing pro- 
grams and national testing agencies. 

e Plan a systematic, sequential 
testing program covering a period 
of years, but keep it flexible so that 
new tests may gradually be intro- 
duced where they prove to be bet- 
ter than older ones. 

e Use as guides to test selection 
the Technical Recommendations 
for Psychological Tests and Diag- 
nostic Techniques, published by 
the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, the Technical Recommen- 
dations for Achievement Tests, pub- 
lished by the American Education- 
al Research Association (an NEA 
department), and Buros’ Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks [Latest 
edition, 1959. Gryphon Press.] 

e Plan and carry on a continuous 
in-service educational program for 
faculty members in the interpreta- 
tion and use of test results. 


Value of a Test Program 


The value of a good testing pro- 
gram—when it is intelligently used 
by the entire school staff in com- 
bination with comprehensive, cu- 
mulative records—can hardly be 
overrated. Such a program can be- 
come perhaps the most valuable 
single aid in centering teaching and 
guidance upon individual needs 
and in assuring that each pupil is 
enabled to develop in accordance 
with his potential. # # 































TESTING AND 
EVALUATION 


SELF-EVALUATION INCREASES THE LEARNING TEMPO 


ow high are the standards in 
{I our schools? You and I de- 

liberately set requirements 
which we feel will make our boys 
and girls “stretch,” and even though 
all of them do not achieve as much 
as we hoped they would, we feel a 
glow of satisfaction when we note 
the progress they have made. 

Children are reading and writ- 
ing better than they ever have be- 
fore, but the achievements of most 
of them are probably mediocre 
compared to what is possible. This 
may well be because the very stand- 
ards in which we take such pride 
often restrict rather than stimulate 
growth. 

We have been happy when chil- 
dren could spell 25 words correctly, 
and yet with the same expenditure 
of time and energy they might per- 


Dr. Lindberg is co-ordinator of student 
teaching, Queens College, New York 
City. She has taught kindergarten 
through eighth grade in rural, small- 
town, and city schools, 
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haps have mastered 100 or 400 
words and have gained a sense of 
assurance in doing it. But we set 
standards instead of helping each 
child test and extend his own skill. 

Children report with great pleas- 
ure that they have completed the 
six, eight, or 10 extra books which 
we have assigned. These same chil- 
dren, however, might have read 
dozens of books, and with greater 
comprehension and appreciation, if 
we had helped them develop their 
own criteria for self-selection and 
given them a chance to enjoy read- 
ing in their own ways instead of 
demanding stereotyped reports 
from them. 


Wir N we overhear children’s 
statements like the following, we 
need to admit to ourselves that the 
standards we set provide a ceiling 
rather than a challenge: 


e “I didn’t think my story was 
much, but the teacher seemed to 
like it so why should I work on it 
any more?” 

e “I worked hard to make my 
writing neat, but she didn’t even 
notice. It doesn’t pay to try around 
here.” 

e “IT think I can get by with this.” 

So long as we set the standards 
and do the evaluating, many chil- 
dren will put their major efforts 
into pleasing us and will learn lit- 
tle about the value of developing 
their full potential. 

Which of us has not been disap- 
pointed because the letters parents 
received from camp in the summer- 
time did not reflect the quality of 
handwriting, spelling, and punctu- 
ation upon which we had insisted 
in the winter? The children regard- 
ed these standards as ours, not 
theirs, and therefore felt them to 
be unimportant in their daily liv- 
ing. 

But standards need not dissolve 


How can we help our boys and girls to more satisfying self-evaluation? 
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in this manner. If instead of trying 
to get boys and girls to meet our 
requirements, we bend our efforts 
to helping them in processes of self- 
evaluation, they will set their own 
standards — standards which they 
will apply consistently to their 
work. 

As children become skilled in 
self-evaluation, they take pride in 
raising standards. They not only 
learn at a greatly increased tempo, 
but they become more and more 
capable of assuming the decision- 
making responsibilities required of 
citizens in a democracy. Academic 
achievements, social behavior, and 
emotional maturity develop more 
rapidly under such stimulation 
than they can under our constant 
prodding. 


How can we help our boys and 
girls to more satisfying self-evalua- 
tion? No two of us will do it in the 
same way. Let’s listen to how a few 
teachers go about it in various situ- 
ations: 

Making an oral report. “What 
do you hope to accomplish with 
your report, Linda? Let’s write this 
on a chart so that we will remem- 

Yow that you have given 


your report, how well do you feel 
you’ve met your own goals? What 
do you think the other children 
thought of it? Were there any dis- 
appointments? What changes will 
you make in your goals next time?” 

Practicing a play. “Let's listen 
to the tape recording of what we 
just did. We'll stop and discuss it 
any time you wish, and we can lis- 
ten again to parts. Can you feel 
your tongue and the muscles in 
your throat? Does the sound of 
your voice differ according to how 
they move?” 

Selecting a book. “What makes 
you think you will like that book? 
. . . Did you like it as well as you 
thought you would? What did you 
not like? Was there any way you 
could have foreseen this as you ex- 
amined the book? Will this help 
you make a wise choice when you 
check out a book today?” 

Correcting spelling. “Some of the 
words in your letter are spelled in- 
correctly. Let’s look at the correct- 
ed word and then at how you wrote 
it. You had some reasons for writ- 
ing yours as you did. Can you think 
what they were? Let’s see if we can 
find some other words which are a 
lot like this one.” 


NEW PROJECT ON TESTING 


Cams of help from superintend- 


ents, secondary-school principals, 
teachers, and counselors have led 
three important educational groups 
to launch this month a joint proj- 
ect for 195940 to explore the ex- 
tent of state and national testing 
programs and their impact on the 
schools. 

Two NEA departments, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, together with the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, will re- 
view current developments and 
trends in external testing, make rec- 
ommendations to directors of these 
programs, and suggest how the 
schools might deal effectively with 
the many problems presented by 
such testing programs. 
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A large part of the project will 
consist of the gathering of data 
which have not previously been 
drawn together. With this data, the 
project will seek to answer a num- 
ber of questions such as “How 
many state-wide testing programs 
are there?” and “What uses are be- 
ing made of test results?” 

One of numerous matters the 
project will probably explore is the 
implications of the current tenden- 
cy to schedule nationwide testing 
programs earlier in students’ ca- 
reers. A joint committee has been 
formed to advise on the objectives, 
scope, and procedures for the proj- 
ect. Charles C. Holt, assistant 
superintendent-principal, Proviso 
East High School, Maywood, IlIli- 
nois, is director of the project. 
Committee members include: 


Playground behavior. ‘“You were 
throwing rocks against the build- 
ing. Sometimes we get started doing 
something like this without know- 
ing why. Can you remember how 
it began? What were you trying to 
do? How did you feel?” 


W: know we are succeeding in 
our efforts to make children aware 
of the importance of self-evalua- 
tion when they themselves initiate 
the processes: 

e “Isn’t it time for us to stop and 
look at what we are doing?” 

e “This pushing isn’t good. Can 
we plan things so that it won’t be 
necessary?” 

e “Do all of us need to work on 
this? Let’s find out how many are 
needed and then divide up.” 

e “Where is that list I made? I 
want to check myself to see if I am 
making any improvement.” 

e “I need some help. Let me fig- 
ure out just where my problem is 
so I’ll know what to ask.” 

Helping children learn the proc- 
esses of self-evaluation takes time. 
But what is learned becomes a part 
of each person and, because it has 
been assessed in light of his own 
values, can and will be used. # + 


David Bliss Austin, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; W. Earl Hol- - 
man, principal, Jackson (Mich- 
igan) High School; C. Edgar Stahl, 
principal, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indiana- 
polis; William Kottmeyer, assistant 
superintendent, elementary and 
special education, St. Louis; R. E. 
Jewell, superintendent, Bend, Ore- 
gon; H. I. Willett, superintend- 
ent, Richmond, Virginia; Fred M. 
Raubinger, state commissioner of 
New Jersey; and J. C. Wright, state 
superintendent of Iowa. 

Ralph W. Tyler, director, Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, and Glyn Morris, assistant 
superintendent for pupil personnel 
services and curriculum, Lewis 
County, New York, are technical 
consultants for the committee. # + 
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TESTING AND 
EVALUATION 


A Team Approach to Testing 


theory that a testing program 

must be designed to function 
within the total framework of eval- 
uation. Evaluation, as we interpret 
it, implies a complete appraisal of 
pupil growth in the development 
of desired behavior patterns. 

This appraisal, in our opinion, 
must involve not merely testing 
and measuring, but must also in- 
clude such areas as observing, rec- 
ord-keeping, physical and medical 
examinations, and any other means 
of determining the extent of 
growth. 

We also feel that evaluation is 
concerned with helping the pupil 
understand his own potential and 
that in this area guidance plays an 
important part. 

Evaluation does not operate in 
a vacuum, apart from other educa- 
tional activities; it is a significant 
and highly useful part of the total 
instructional program. Therefore, 
it is carried on at every level in the 
Baltimore school system—at the 
classroom level, both by the teach- 
er and by the pupils, and at the 
school-wide level to help determine 
the degree to which education in 
our city is meeting the demands of 
contemporary living in a highly 
complex American society. 


|’ Baltimore, we work on the 


Tue understanding and interpre- 
tation of tests, their value and lim- 
itations, are a matter of primary 


Miss Cord is principal of the Pimlico 
Elementary School, Baltimore. Mr. Ep- 
stein is principal of the Columbus Ele- 
mentary School, Baltimore. The article 
was obtained through the co-operation 
of Mary A. Adams, assistant superin- 
tendent, elementary education, Balti- 
more. 
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concern to all staff members of our 
Baltimore school system. Function- 
ing in the system, however, are two 
committees specifically charged 
with the responsibility for study- 
ing the testing program, for rec- 
ommending the required city-wide 
tests to be used, and for selecting 
materials for the optional testing 
program made available to inter- 
ested schools or individual teach- 
ers. 

One of these committees serves 
the needs of the elementary schools, 
the other the secondary schools. 
Both committees are widely repre- 
sentative and include central-office 
staff members, supervisors, princi- 
pals, vice-principals, and classroom 
teachers. 

The committees are not policy- 
making bodies, but rather play an 
advisory role. The director of edu- 
cational testing serves as co-ordina- 
tor of the committees’ work. The 
Board of Superintendents has final 
authority in determining what the 
official testing program will in- 
clude. 

During the school year 1958-59, 
the testing program included in- 
telligence tests that were admin- 
istered at five different grade lev- 
els, achievement tests at six differ- 
ent grade levels, and several types 
of individual testing, including 
reading analysis as well as intel- 
ligence, psychological, and aptitude 
testing. 

The grade levels where these 
various tests are to be adminis- 
tered are determined in relation to 
a meaningful continuum which will 
result in a useful profile of the in- 
dividual’s development over the 
vears. Test results are recorded on 
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the school-progress record of the 
pupil to aid the teacher in making 
this type of interpretation. 


Ix addition to the annual use of 
many tests, a never-ending search 
is conducted to find better and bet- 
ter instruments designed to yield 
the kinds of data most in keeping 
with our philosophy. Perhaps a 
specific illustration will serve to 
clarify this: 

In February 1958, the secondary 
testing committee requested the 
elementary group to consider ad- 
ministering an intelligence test in 
the latter half of grade 6. For sev- 
eral years, Baltimore children were 
given IQ tests in grades 2, 4, 7, and 
9. The secondary committee felt 
that the test would serve the needs 
of pupils better in grade 6 than 7 
because the IQ score is one factor 
used in grouping children entering 
junior high school. The junior 
high schools had to use the fourth- 
grade IQ score because the begin- 
ning seventh-grade test was not ad- 
ministered until several weeks after 
the start of the term. 

The elementary committee, after 
discussing the matter, suggested a 
counterproposal, which was ac- 
cepted: that an IQ test be given at 
mid-term of grade 5. If this were 
done, then elementary teachers 
would also be able to make use of 
the information gained, and the re- 
sults would still be quite valuable 
for grouping in grade 7. The com- 
mittee was also interested in using 
an intelligence measure different 
from the one currently in use in 
grades 2 and 4. Several intelligence 
tests were examined, and the com- 
mittee members suggested that a 
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pilot study be conducted. Details of 
this study were worked out under 
the guidance of the director of the 
Bureau of Educational Testing. 
When the data were compiled, 
all evidence pointed to the desir- 
ability of using one particular test. 
Accordingly, the test was first used 
on a city-wide basis in February 
1959. The next step will be to 
study the data now being compiled 
by the director and to determine 
whether or not a wise choice was 
made. If the facts support the 
choice, the test will become an ac- 
cepted part of the yearly program. 
This same type of experimental 
procedure is used whenever new 
tests are considered for inclusion 
in the program. Reactions from 
teachers and administrators are 
sought and carefully considered. 
Another important aspect of the 
testing program is the use of op- 
tional tests by teachers. The Bu- 
reau of Educational Testing makes 
available to teachers various kinds 
of group and individual tests for 
measuring improvement in some 


particular skill or for diagnosing 
individual or group needs. During 
the school year these tests may be 
ordered by teachers, with approval 
of their principal, at a time when 
they best fit into the instructional 
program of the classroom. 


I; is to be recognized that there 
are many aspects of appraisal for 
which satisfactory tools and instru- 
ments have not yet been developed. 
Because the development of a de- 
sirable testing program is a co-op- 
erative process, ideas continue to 
evolve, to be discussed and tested, 
and to influence practice subse- 
quently. The eventual results, it is 
to be hoped, will contribute to the 
improvement of the total instruc- 
tional program. 

What kind of testing program 
best meets the needs of today’s 
children? In our opinion, it is one 
that is planned with reference to 
the broad aspects of total evalua- 
tion. It will include tests of all 
types—informal, aptitude, intelli- 
gence, achievement, diagnostic, 


“The next time he has these symptoms find out 
if he’s having a test at school before you call me!” 


psychological, and personality tests. 

Most of the testing will occur in 
group situations as part of an or- 
ganized system-wide program. How- 
ever, much individual testing will 
be done, particularly for effecting 
better individual placement and 
adjustment. Test results will be 
considered in the light of all that 
is known about the individual. 
Emphasis will be placed upon in- 
telligent interpretation and under- 
standing action. Tests and test re- 
sults will then be viewed in their 
proper perspective—as a_ useful 
tool in the hands of a skilled teach- 


er. ## 
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HENRY I. WILLETT 


YHE increased emphasis on abili- 
ty grouping, on early identifi- 
cation of superior ability, and 

on expanding special educational 

programs requires that the role of 
testing in our schools be clarified 
for parents and the community. 

There is a danger that our pro- 
fession has oversold the public on 
what tests can do and that it has 
failed to emphasize properly what 
tests cannot do. This situation has 
been a rather gradual development 
as we attempted to protect the pro- 
fession by sometimes placing an 
aura of mystery around the use 
of test results and assigning to 
them exceptional importance when 
they seemed to defend us against 
attacks or to give acceptable an- 
swers to difficult problems. 


Tre climate is now favorable 
for a more effective use of testing 
if we can secure a reasonable un- 
derstanding of what it has to offer 
for individual and group appraisal, 
diagnosis, and planning. We need 
frank discussion and understand- 
ing of the values and limitations 
of different types of tests, such as 
scholastic-aptitude tests, achieve- 
ment tests, special-aptitude tests, 
and interest tests. 

To build confidence in the many 
values to be found in a good test- 
ing program, we need to give the 
public this kind of information. 
We want neither unreasoning sus- 
picion nor blind faith directed to- 
ward the use of tests. The commu- 
nity should have not only some 
understanding of what tests can 
and cannot do, but also some 
knowledge of the policy followed 
by the school system in the use of 
test results. 


Dr. Willett is superintendent of pub- 


lic schools of Richmond, Virginia, and 
a member of the Educational Policies 
Commission, jointly sponsored by NEA 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators. 
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Interpreting Test Results 


It should be remembered that 
tests are only one of the many tools 
and procedures used by the school 
to study the behavior of children 
and the quality of the educational 
program. Test results are, in gen- 
eral, confidential data to be used 
according to the best professional 
judgment of teachers, counselors, 
psychologists, principals, or other 
staff members. Of course, some 
group-testing programs may be de- 
signed to assist in the appraisal of 
large areas of the total educational 
program, and one of the purposes 
of such testing may be to reveal the 
results to the community as well as 
to the staff. 

On the other hand, it is my be- 
lief that the policy should be estab- 
lished and understood that the 
school system reserves the right to 
use group testing as well as indi- 
vidual testing without always pub- 
licizing the results. This policy 
should be adopted, not for the pur- 
pose of releasing favorable results 
and withholding unfavorable, but 
rather to assure the proper and free 
use of testing by members of the 
staff. 

It is often asked, “How much in- 
formation concerning test results 
should be given parents?” This 
question cannot be answered cate- 
gorically any better than the ques- 
tion, “How much _ information 
should the physician give the pa- 
tient?”” The answer in each case de- 
pends upon the conditions and pos- 
sible effects. For example, a physi- 
cian may tell one patient his exact 
blood pressure, while he gives this 
information to another patient in 
very general terms. 

At this point, however, it should 
be said that although we may ex- 
press test results in specific scores, 
we have no test instruments that 
are as exact in measuring human 
traits and characteristics as the doc- 
tor’s measure of blood pressure. 








to parents and the community 





TESTING AND 
EVALUATION 





This type of illustration may help 
both teachers and the public to un- 
derstand why some of the newer 
tests express results in terms of 
ranges or bands of performance 
rather than as specific scores. 


I+ can be said, by way of sum- 
mary, that testing is growing in 
importance and needs an honest, 
intelligent interpretation to the 
public. This conclusion suggests 
some things that the schools should 
do: 

e Explain trankly what is known 
about both the values and limita- 
tions of testing. 

e Interpret the general school 
policy relative to the use of test re- 
sults, and the reason for this policy. 

e Explain the relationship of 
tests to other procedures in ap- 
praisal, diagnosis, prescription, and 
planning. 

e Invite questions and discussion 
from the public. 

The public needs to understand 
that good testing is essential in de- 
veloping quality education and 
that both continued experimenta- 
tion and research are urgently 


needed in this area as in many 
other phases of the educational 


## 


program. 





By the Berenstains; yoprinted from This Week Mazga- 
zine. Cop. 1950 by United Newspapers Magazine Corp. 


“At least you haven’t got a high 
IQ for them to throw in your face.” 
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What research says about 


TEST ANXIETY 


in elemeuatary-school children 


SEYMOUR B. SARASON 


7 £ live in a test-conscious and 

\\ test-giving culture in which 

the lives of people are in 

part determined by their test per- 
formance. 

In light of this emphasis on 
tests (in the educational process 
in particular) , it has long surprised 
me that there are no systematic 
studies of the attitudes of children 
toward tests and the effects of their 
attitudes on test performance. 

To the clinical psychologist, who 
usually operates in the face-to-face, 
diagnostic testing situation, it is 
obvious that individuals vary tre- 
mendously not only in their reac- 
tions to the process of testing but 
also in the ways in which their 
reactions affect performance. 

In fact, one of the reasons the 
clinical psychologist is hesitant to 
report test scores to the non-psy- 
chologist is his awareness that 
scores can be misleading if inter- 
preted without intimate knowledge 
of the reactions elicited in the indi- 
vidual by the testing situation. 


For the past six years, a research 
team at Yale has studied the re- 
actions of elementary-school pupils 


Dr. Sarason is a professor of psychol- 
ogy at Yale University. A full report 
on this topic, Anxiety in Elementary 
School Children: A Report of Research, 
will be published this coming spring 
by Wiley. Authors are Drs. Sarason, 
Davidson, Lighthall, Waite, and Rue- 
bush. The research project was sup- 
ported by grants from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 
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to the testing situation. We have 
focused on two groups of children: 
those who react anxiously and those 
who react nonanxiously to testing 
and test-like situations. 

To.determine these reactions, we 
used a group-administered series of 
questions (A Test Anxiety Scale 
for Children). Pupils- were asked 
to circle “yes” or “no” on their 
answer sheets in answer to ques- 
tions such as: 

When the teacher says she is going 
to find out how much you _ have 
learned, does your heart begin to beat 
faster? 

When the teacher asks you to write 
on the blackboard in front of the 
class, do you sometimes feel that the 
hand you write with shakes a little? 

Do you worry a lot before you take 
a test? 

Do you worry a lot while you are 
taking a test? 

After you have taken a test, do you 
worry because you think you did not 
do well? 

When the teacher says she is going 


Max Tharpe Photo 


to give the class a test, do you get a 
nervous (or funny) feeling? 

While you are taking a test, do you 
usually think you are not doing well? 


W: have conducted studies with 
children in grades 1 through 6 
in several different school systems. 
It is impossible to present these 
findings in detail in this article, 
but here are some of the major 
ones in abbreviated form: 

1. Test anxiety is by no means 
an infrequent occurrence among 
elementary-school children. The 
level of test anxiety tends to in- 
crease with grade. 

2. The higher the test anxiety, 
the lower are the scores on con- 
ventional group measures of intel- 
ligence. This negative correlation 
between anxiety and _ intelligence- 
test score is significantly reduced 
when the intelligence test employed 
is more “game-like” than “test- 
like.” 

3. When pairs of children are 
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matched for grade, sex, and IQ, but 
one of the pair is high-anxious 
while the other is low-anxious, the 
problem-solving performance of the 
high-anxious children tends to be 
significantly inferior to that of the 
low-anxious children. 

4. Test-anxious children are at 
the greatest disadvantage when they 
are not sure what is expected of 
them and when they are expected 
to function independently. When 
the problem-solving situation par- 
tially satisfies pupils’ needs for di- 
rection and dependence, there is 
little difference in the performance 
of high- and low-anxious children; 
in fact, the high-anxious children 
tend to do better than low-anxious 
children. 

5. The test-anxious child is one 
who tends to be anxious about 
many things, has a derogatory self- 
picture, and has a predominant 
tendency to blame himself for 
failure. There are differences in the 
parent-child relationships between 
high- and low-anxious children. 
The mother of the high-anxious 
child is one who is much concerned 
with what is right and wrong and 
with what other people think of 
herself and her child. She discour- 
ages the expression of aggression in 
her child and tends to keep the 
child in a dependent relationship. 

6. It has been assumed by many 
that test anxiety is affected by 
social class; that is, that as one 
goes up the social classes there is 
increasing emphasis on school per- 
formance and intellectual achieve- 
ment, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of children 
who experience anxiety about tests. 
Our findings cast much doubt on 
such an assumption. Test anxiety 
seems to occur with equal fre- 
quency in different social classes. 

7. Sex differences are significant 
in anxiety. Girls admit to more 
anxiety than do boys. Despite this, 
however, the predicted differences 
between high- and low-anxious 
children are found more consist- 
ently among boys than girls. 

Our explanation of this is that in 
our culture it is far more difficult 
for a boy to admit to anxiety than 
for a girl to do so. A girl’s admis- 
sion of anxiety is not viewed by her 
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or others as a derogation of her 
femininity, whereas such an admis- 
sion in boys is viewed as a deroga- 
tion of their masculinity. A boy 
who admits to anxiety, therefore, 
is experiencing more disturbance 
than a girl who makes a similar ad- 
mission. 


An important implication of our 
findings is that the _potentiali- 
ties of the high-anxious child are 
not likely to be discerned by con- 
ventional testing procedures. This 
is because the performance of the 
high-anxious child in such proce- 
dures reflects the interfering effects 
of anxiety. 

These effects are perhaps least 
apparent when one tests the bright 
but anxious child whose absolute 
level of performance may be more 
than adequate (for example, his 
school grades and achievement- 
test scores may be well above av- 
erage). When this child is com- 
pared to the bright but nonanxious 
child, we see more clearly the in- 
terfering effects of anxiety. 

Up to now have testing programs 
paid enough attention to children’s 
attitudes toward the process of test- 
ing? Research provides abundant 
evidence that performance and be- 
havior in a situation in part de- 
pend on attitudes held toward that 
situation. 

When one considers the impor- 
tance attached to test performance, 
and the current tendency to use 
more tests more of the time, our 
lack of knowledge about children’s 
reactions to test procedures and 
about the effects of such procedures 
on children can no longer be tol- 
erated. 


It should be stressed that many 
children do not experience undue 
anxiety about tests and are not ad- 
versely affected by such procedures. 
There can be little doubt, however, 
that a large number of children ap- 
proach the testing situation with a 
degree of trepidation which inter- 
feres with problem-solving efficien- 
cy. 


Many aspects of test anxiety still 
need to be studied: the role ol 
the school and family in eliciting 
and reinforcing test anxiety, the 
effects of anxiety on motivation for 
achievement, the relation between 
anxiety and creative use of knowl- 
edge and ability, and the long- 
range effects of anxiety over aca- 
demic and vocational choices and 
on personal adjustment. 

In light of our finding that the 
test-anxious child is one who is 
anxious in many situations and one 
who already shows evidence of per- 
sonality disturbance at the elemen- 
tary-school level, follow-up studies 
of such children seem particularly 
important. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
suggest that educators would do 
well to re-examine their depend- 
ence on tests and their practices 
with them. Is it not true that the 
primary use of tests in our schools 
is to determine what children know 
and at what level they perform? Is 
is not also true, however, that how 
productively a child can _ utilize 
what he knows will depend, at least 
in part, on how he views himself 
in relation to the learning process? 

If this is true, and I hardly think 
it debatable, one must conclude 
that testing programs have failed 
to focus on these reactions which 
can help illuminate the psycholog- 
ical significances of objective but 
ambiguous indices of knowledge 
and performance. #+ + 





TECHNOLOGY MARCHES ON! 


New high-speed addressing equipment will reduce the number 
of days required to address an issue of the Journal from 14 to 
4, thereby allowing 10 more days in the month to process new 
and renewal memberships. We hope this equipment will mean 
improved service for new and renewal members. 





OPINIONS 


goals that all pupils must pur- 

sue. All need to know how to 
read with understanding, to write 
effectively, to calculate accurately. 
All need to understand the nature 
of our physical world, our cultural 
heritage, our contemporary prob- 
lems. 

I believe that we can, if we will, 
develop generally acceptable yard- 
sticks for measuring the achieve- 
ment of these common goals. I be- 
lieve that such yardsticks could con- 
tribute substantially to the pursuit 
of excellence in education. I be- 
lieve this can be achieved—without 
impairment of individualized edu- 
cation or infringement of local 
control—by a voluntary nation- 
wide achievement-testing program. 
shaped and guided by educational 
leaders. 

No reasonable and adequately 
informed person will claim that 
written tests can measure all im- 
portant educational achievements, 
even in areas of common concern. 
Perfect tests have not yet been de- 
vised. But such persons do agree 
that enough of the job of measur- 
ing educational achievement can 
now be done well enough to con- 
tribute greatly to the effectiveness 
of our educational efforts. 

Some discussions of testing stress 
the value of programs planned to 
meet specific local needs. Such pro- 
grams can provide much valuable 
information, but they cannot do 
the whole job. 

A good nationwide achievement- 
testing program has values diffi- 
cult to obtain in local programs: 

@ It can marshal our best minds 


T HERE are some basic educational 


Dr. Ebel is vice president for testing 
programs and services, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
He has taught high-school science and 
mathematics. 
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A NATIONWID 


Viewed with favor by ROBERT L. EBEL 


to the task of defining our common 
goals of achievement; of devising 
valid, efficient tests of these achieve- 
ments. 

@ It can utilize modern test- 
scoring and data-processing equip- 
ment to achieve efficiency and econ- 
omy and to relieve teachers of 
the tedious and educationally un- 
rewarding clerical burdens often 
associated with testing. 

@ It can provide the large num- 
ber of broadly representative, high- 
ly comparable test scores that are 
required as a basis for truly valid 
norms and accurately meaningful 
score interpretations. 

@ Above all, it can provide de- 
pendable evidence of the degree to 
which pupils and _ schools are 
achieving common_ educational 
goals. 


Some educators are so fearful 
over what a nationwide testing pro- 
gram might do to them that they 
fail to see clearly what it could do 
for them. Measurement of achieve- 
ment is essential to the evaluation 
of a program, and evaluation is a 
necessary prelude to guidance 
toward future improvements. The 
greatest value of a good nationwide 
achievement-testing program lies 
in its stimulation and guidance of 
educational improvement. 

One specific fear is that nation- 
wide testing would standardize and 
freeze the curriculum in a national 
pattern of deadly uniformity. But 
if the tests measure only what all 
need to know, how can the pursuits 
of these goals be “deadly”? Only as 
much uniformity in curriculums 
and methods will appear as can 
contribute to the attainment of 
common goals. If new tests are de- 
veloped annually, as they should 
be, there need be no freezing of 
these goals. 


Another fear is that teachers will 
emphasize the tested achievements 
unduly and neglect others of equal 
importance. If a community or its 
school administrator or its teachers 
are easily induced by a program 
for testing some essential achieve- 
ments to overlook other equally 
important achievements, then it is 
their lack of wisdom, not the test- 
ing program, that should be in- 
dicted. 

A third fear is that nationwide 
testing will force teachers to aban- 
don creative teaching for drilling, 
coaching, and cramming. But good 
tests do not reward superficial, rote- 
learned responses. 

A fourth fear is that nationwide 
testing will result in unfair evalua- 
tion of teachers and invidious com- 
parisons of schools. It is indeed 
foolish to evaluate a teacher or a 
school solely on the basis of achieve- 
ment-test scores, even when all 
pupils have been tested and de- 
pendable norms are available. But 
it is only a little less foolish to as- 
sume that the achievements of 
pupils have nothing whatsoever to 
do with the quality of a school or 
the teaching it provides, 


Wour increased participation 
in nationwide achievement-testing 
programs indicate that the schools 
are being overrun with testing and 
in danger of being taken over by 
the testers? Not if the program is 
voluntary. Not if it is under the 
control of educational leaders. Not 
if less useful testing is restricted. 

All of us who ask for better 
schools and better teachers owe it 
to those who pay the bills to do the 
best we can to show that the money 
is being well spent. Effective use of 
a good voluntary nationwide test- 
ing program would be a long step 
in this direction. #+# 
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ESTING PROGRAM 


Viewed with misgivings by FREDERICK M. RAUBINGER 


P\soucutrut educators and par- 
ents are beginning to look 
with growing misgivings on 

national examinations and on the 

abuses of standardized testing in 
general. 

The threat of federally controNed 
examinations is perhaps less now 
than a year ago, but it would be 
naive to think it does not exist. 
Should such examinations ever be 
imposed upon the schools, a large 
degree of federal control of cur- 
riculum and teaching would follow 
inevitably. There would be no way 
to avoid a national lock step in 
education. 

And even short of federally con- 
trolled testing, there is reason to 
take a hard look at other programs 
which, for all practical purposes, 
are becoming national examina- 
tions. 


Tue College Board examina- 
tions are a case in point. These 
were formerly required by only a 
limited number of colleges. Now 


an increasing number 
candidates for admission 
these tests. 

In spite of warnings by College 
Board officials about the limita- 
tions of the tests, use of the tests 
often produces undesirable effects 
on the schools. 

A creative English teacher spent 
a full semester cramming her stu- 
dents for College Board examina- 
tions by dull drill on word deriva- 
tion and vocabulary. Private coach- 
ing schools are springing up in 
many communities. Several boards 
of education in one area met to 
compare College Board examina- 
tion results in the misguided belief 


require 
to take 


Dr. Raubinger is New Jersey state com- 
missioner of education, Trenton. He 
has been a public-school teacher, princi- 
pal, and superintendent. 
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that they could thus _ identify 
strengths and weaknesses in their 
systems. 

The questionable impact of the 
tests on the curriculum is being 
felt in mathematics. Schools are ad- 
vised to adopt the new mathematics 
program recommended by a com- 
mission of the College Entrance 
Examination Board because future 
tests will be geared to the approach 
used by that program. 

In an effort to improve on their 
records in examinations, schools 
are urged to push high-school sub- 
ject matter down into junior high 
and elementary schools, where they 
do not belong. Too many admis- 
sions officers are relying on College 
Board scores as almost the sole 
determining factor in selection. 

The qualifying tests for the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarships have also 
assumed broad scope. Once win- 
ners are announced, school patrons 
join a chorus of pride or complaint, 
depending on whether a particular 
school has one or more winners. 
The school is urged to make a bet- 
ter record, and this often results 
in a demand to eliminate from the 
curriculum everything that does 
not seem to point toward more 
successful test performance. 


Ta dangers of defects of na- 
tional or state-wide testing pro- 
grams are becoming more obvious 
as testing increases at a phenom- 
enal rate. Some are inherent in the 
testing itself, and some come from 
misuse of test results. 

Present testing theory encourages 
attempts to make too early predic- 
tions about pupils, to classify and 
label them too inflexibly, and to 
draw conclusions about capabilities 
based upon insufficient evidence. 
Great injustice to young people 
frequently results. 


Tests cannot possibly reach some 
of the most important outcomes of 
education. Intellectual curiosity, 
persistence, moral values, the atti- 
tude of competing with one’s self 
instead of one’s fellows—all proper 
objectives of good teaching—can- 
not be measured by tests. 

Undue emphasis on testing, par- 
ticularly on a national or state 
comparative basis, encourages poor 
teaching—the kind that concen- 
trates on coaching children for 
tests and helping them learn the 
tricks of guessing the right answer 
even though they don’t really un- 
derstand it. 

Regardless of what the inten- 
tions of the test makers may be, 
tests imposed from outside do in- 
fluence both the content of instruc- 
tion and the methods used by 
teachers to a substantial degree, 
particularly when the tests are used 
for a comparative purpose on a 
nationwide or a state-wide basis. 


The amount of testing which is 
being done in many of our schools 
at present is so great that it inter- 
feres with teaching, simply because 
it takes up too much time, makes 
proctors out of teachers, and gives 
the false impression that education 
is largely a matter of taking and 
passing examinations. 

Tests have their uses, but each 
school should determine the tests 
and have complete freedom to 
choose those that suit its purpose. 
Testing agencies should exist to 
serve the schools, not to set educa- 
tional policy. In no event, should 
they exercise undue influence or 
attempt to determine what should 
be taught. 

Undoubtedly, the testing tail is 
presently wagging the educational 
dog. It’s time for the dog to start 
wagging its own tail. H+ 
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{ : y TO THE STUDENT 
N OUR MARK Here it comes, ready or not—the 
@ @ @ big exam that you've been hearing 


about all semester. If you have 
been keeping up with your work 
right along, fine; you’re in pretty 
good shape. 

However, if you’ve never opened 
the book before, you’re in for some 
real trouble. Frantic, last-minute 
cramming may help you pass the 
exam, possibly with a fairly decent 
mark. But you can be sure that the 
odds are against it. 

Furthermore, the faster you try 
to cram new material into your 
head, the faster you’re likely to for- 
get it. That means you really aren’t 
learning much and, after all, you 
go to school in order to learn, you 
know. 

But enough about cramming. 
Let’s hope you are—or want to be 
—one of the really sharp students 
who realize the value of studying 
and doing well on exams. If so, 
here’s a formula for you which, if 
followed faithfully, could do won- 
ders for your exam grades and your 
marks in general. 


ON YOUR MARK... 


From the beginning of the se- 
mester, be sure to: 

e Listen attentively in class, with 
your mind and not just your ears. 
Daydreaming or discussing your 
Saturday-night date may appeal 
to you more than concentrating on 
what the teacher has to say about 
what caused the Revolutionary 
War, but you'll wish you had paid 
attention when the first question 
on your big exam turns out to be: 
“List the major causes of the Rev- 
olutionary War.” 

e¢ Do all your homework assign- 
ments, and do them on time. As- 
signments completed late lose a 
great deal of their effectiveness be- 
cause they fail to provide you at the 
proper time with the background 
necessary for thoroughly under- 
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standing current class discussions 
and assignments. 

Then too, you know how fast a 
backlog of overdue assignments can 
pile up. And what a grind it is later 
to get them all in by the end of 
the semester. 


e Take notes as you do your 
homework, as you listen to your 
teacher in the classroom. Many im- 
portant things you come across now 
may manage to slip your memory 
by the time E-Day rolls around, 
unless you have had the foresight 
to jot down and review them be- 
forehand. 

e Really understand the work. 
This is an absolute must! It’s dan- 
gerous to rely on rote memory or 
vague generalizations to pull you 
through. Ask your teacher to help 
you with any difficult problems or 
questions you have about the work. 

¢ Review the course periodically. 
This can prove to be a big time- 
saver in the long run. 

(Incidentally, if you follow these 
few general suggestions, you won't 
get caught red-handed if your 
teacher ever decides to pull a “pop 


quiz.”) 


GET SET... 


E-Day is fast approaching, and 
it’s time to really settle down and 
make sure you know your stuff: 

e Before you start reviewing in 
earnest, be sure you know what the 
exam is going to cover. Don’t waste 
precious hours reviewing the life 
cycle of the Japanese beetle if the 
upcoming exam is going to cover 
Homo sapiens, exclusively. Your 
teacher will generally tell you what 
material you’re responsible for, if 
you ask. 

e Review your past assignments, 
go over the notes you've taken, and, 


after you’ve prepared a good out- 


line, study it thoroughly. 

e If you are lucky enough to 
have a textbook that offers ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter, 
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look them over. You may find some 
of those questions later on your 
exam. 


_ © Some students find it helpful 
to use review books which con- 
dense the information in the course, 
give the most important points, 
and usually supply good questions 
to work on. 


e And if you really want to pol- 
ish off that exam, pick out what 
you think are the most important 
points, and then give yourself a 
little test on them. This will help 
you determine whether your knowl- 
edge of the course is superficial or 
solid. If you miss any of your own 
questions, you’d better do some 
more studying. 


GO! 


E-Day, and you're off! Now 
you’re on your own. No books or 
notes allowed, unless you have a 
teacher who believes in open-book 
exams. From here on in, you'll 
have to rely on your own gray mat- 
ter to get you through. But here are 
a few pointers that may make it a 
little easier for you: 


e First, and terribly important, 
don’t panic. It’s hard enough to 
remember those facts with a clear 
mind; it’s almost impossible with 
a panicky, disorganized mind. 

e Have your supplies—pens, pen- 
cils, erasers, rulers, or what-have- 
you—ready and in good shape. This 
is no time to run around borrow- 
ing erasers or sharpening pencils. 

e If directions are given, read 
them carefully and follow them 
exactly. You'll lose points if you 
don’t. 

¢ Before you begin to write, read 
over all the questions, unless the 
exam is a very long, objective-type 
(true-false, multiple-choice, fill-in- 
the-blanks) test. It’s a good idea 
to know what’s in store, so you 
won’t spend so much time on the 
easy five-point question that you 


end up with only a minute or two 
for the 30-point toughie near the 
end of the exam. 


e Organize your thoughts before 
you put pen to paper. This should 
be done for each question in turn. 
Your exam will be graded not only 
on what you say, in most cases, 
but on how you say it. Then too, 
you won't have an_ unlimited 
amount of time to ramble on in. 
With your facts organized, you'll 
find that it will be much easier to 
pick out the really important ones 
and get them down on paper before 
the bell rings. 


e If one of the questions leaves 
you cold at first glance, skip it 
and go on to the next. There’s a 
good chance that by the time you 
get around to that puzzler again, 
you'll be able to answer it as a re- 
sult of the mental reviewing, both 
conscious and subconscious, that 
you will have done in the interim. 


e Re-examine your test before 
handing it in. Things to watch for, 
aside from factual content, are: il- 
legible handwriting (if your teach- 
er can’t revd your answer, how can 
he grade it?); misspelled words; 
punctuation errors (a misplaced 
comma can change the meaning of 
an entire sentence) ; and right an- 
swer—wrong line (sorry, this counts 
as wrong). You'd be surprised at 
the extra points you can pick up 
with this second reading. 


TO THE TEACHER 

“On Your Mark—Get Set—Go!”’ was 
prepared by Doris M. Rosenberg, for- 
merly of the JouRNAL staff and now 
technical editor for John I. Thompson 
Co., Washington, D.C. It was pretested 
with junior and senior students of Cal- 
vin Coolidge High School, Washington, 
D.C. 

This double spread is designed to 
help secondary-school students in pre- 
paring for and taking exams. Reprints 
are available, 35 for $1. No orders 
accepted for less than $1. Send orders 


to NEA, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


HAROLD S. 


rye NEA Code of Ethics is an 
| important document which 
has the potential of upgrading 
the whole teaching profession. How 
familiar are you with its five cardi- 
nal principles? The following quiz 
calls for knowledge, interpretation, 
or application of the first principle 
(which appears on page 78) . Select 
the best choice for each test item. 


I. If a boy is to be chosen to carry 
the flag in a school activity, select: 

A. One who is well dressed and who 
would wear appropriate clothing for 
the public appearance 

B. One without regard to whether 
his father is a Republican or Demo- 
crat, but he should be either one or 
the other 

C. Any boy who is likely to do a 
good job of carrying the flag 

D. One whose parents are recognized 
as active citizens in good civic standing 

E. One who looks the part of a typi- 
cal American boy. 


II. Fred, one of 29 fourth-grade 
pupils, gets emotionally upset and 
sometimes nauseated when he has to 
read aloud before the class. His teach- 
er should: 

A. Require Fred to take his turn at 
oral reading along with the others 

B. Refrain from holding oral read- 
ing with the class until Fred makes a 
better adjustment 

C. Allow Fred to read orally in a 
setting which will not disturb him so 
violently 

D. Hold Fred to the same standards 
expected of the other pupils 

E. Keep Fred after school until he 
decides to participate equally with the 
other children. 


III. Teachers are most successful in 
helping students to grow intellectually 
if they: 


Dr. Anderson is head of teacher educa- 
tion, Southern State Teachers College, 
Springfield, South Dakota. 


By writing to the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics at the NEA Headquarters 
Building, individuals or groups may ob- 
tain free copies of the complete NEA 
Code of Ethics Quiz, covering all five 
principles of the Code. ‘ 
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ETHICS QUIZ 


ANDERSON 


A. Set the same high goals for every- 
one in a class 

B. Encourage students to formulate 
and work for high individual goals 

C. Set reasonable goals which even 
the average student in class can meet 

D. Set goals which every student in 
class can meet 

E. Forget that there are such things 
as goals except on football fields. 


IV. Teachers, in helping students 
to develop an understanding and ap- 
preciation of democracy, should: 

A. Teach pupils not only the op- 
portunities and benefits but also the 
obligations of the individual in a 
democracy 

B. Place the most emphasis on the 
history of American democracy so that 
pupils will learn to appreciate the 
many things that have been done for 
them by great leaders of our country 

C. Teach pupils the facts of democ- 
racy 

D. Compare democracy with com- 
munist forms of government 


E. Teach pupils the facts that all 
good democratic citizens should know. 


V. If a teacher is given the IQ 
score of a student, the teacher should: 

A. Divulge that score only to au- 
thorized agencies or as required by law 

B. Tell the score only to the pupil, 
his parents, and administrative officials 
of the school 

C. Relate the score to absolutely no 
one 

D. Not worry about who knows the 
score, since IQ scores can’t be trusted 
as absolutely accurate anyway 

E. Be careful as to which other 
teachers the score can safely be told. 


VI. Teachers can ethically accept 
money or other payment for tutoring 
students outside of school hours if: 

A. They are sure that such tutoring 
is teaching the student something 
worthwhile 

B. The parents agree to the tutor- 
ing arrangement 

C. The charge made for such tutor- 
ing is not much lower than that 
charged by other teachers 

D. The charge made for such tutor- 
ing is not higher than that charged 
by other teachers 

E. Such tutoring is in accordance 
with policies of the school board. 

For answers, turn to page 78. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT- 


LAST YEAR, NEA FIELD 
REPRESENTATIVES FILLED OVER 


1000 DIFFERENT ENGAGEMENTS 


AND MET WITH NEARLY HALF A 


FORTHCOMING NEA CONVENTIO 
CITIES ARE: LOS ANGELES, 1960; 
ATLANTIC CITY, 1961; 
DENVER, 1962; 


MILLION PEOPLE. 


VARIETY REPORTED THE 


STATE-NEA FILM, CROWDED 


OUT, AS AMONG THE SO 


OUTSTANDING TV FILMS OF 


THE YEAR. 
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oward Better Teaching 


A declaration of principles on the conditions of work necessary for quality teaching 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association 











INTRODUCTION 


Tue current public demand today is for “better 
teaching.” To some, this means rigid standards, strict 
marking, and longer hours of study. To others, im- 
provement could result by surrounding the classroom 
teacher with conditions that increase his morale, en- 
thusiasms, and horizons and give him more oppor- 
tunities to apply the knowledge that he possesses. 

This statement accepts the second point of view. It 
is written to give classroom teachers, school adminis- 
trators, school-board members, and other citizens 
guidance in discussing conditions under which chil- 
dren can learn and teachers can teach—effectively. 

Any citizen can check the questions raised, by visit- 
ing the schools in his own community. There he is 
likely to find overcrowded classes, a shortage of class- 
rooms, obsolete instructional materials, and a lack of 
necessary supplies. Even more frustrating may be the 
many demands of nonteaching duties upon the teach- 
er’s time and energy. Too frequently teachers receive 
inadequate salaries, and their social status in the com- 
munity may not encourage them to regard teaching as 
a rewarding, satisfying career. Such conditions reduce 


the effectiveness of the work performed by the teachers. 

Most teachers have chosen teaching as the occupa- 
tion that would offer them opportunities for satisfy- 
ing work, professional standing, and economic recogni- 
tion. After long years of preparation, they want to 
serve where their skills and qualities will produce high- 
quality educational results. They want to remain in 
the profession for a number of years, perhaps for all 
their years of active work, provided the conditions 
of employment are favorable. 

This statement was prepared in advance of the full 
report of a special project of the National Education 
Association and parallels the larger report in most re- 
spects. The project explored the conditions of work 
presently confronting classroom teachers and school 
administrators in America’s schools. Direction of the 
project was assigned to the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, under the immediate direction of 
Kenneth Brown. A second project, dealing with higher 
education, was assigned to NEA’s Association for 
Higher Education and was summarized in the October 
NEA JouRNAL. 





RIGHT TO PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


Mosr people agree that teaching is a profession. 
They may not recognize, however, that a profession 
is characterized, not only by specialized preparation, 
but by the way it operates in practice. Since the mem- 
bers of all professions are prepared by means of educa- 
tion, teaching is the primary profession. Therefore, 
both the public and school personnel must be con- 
cerned with the conditions that make teaching most 
effective. 


To insure high-quality preparation for teaching, 


the profession must encourage and work toward these 
goals: 

@ The development of high standards for entrance into 
teaching 

@ The legal adoption of certification requirements to as- 
sure competent service 

@ The maintenance of plans for accrediting institutions 
for teacher education 

@ The enforcement of the requirement that final certifi- 
cation be based on evidence of successful teaching during 
probation. 


Professionals: the teacher with the 
student; the doctor with the patient. 





In the practice of teaching, the professional teacher 
has a right to expect that: 


@ Assignments will be limited to those fields in which he 
has had preparation and experience 

@ Service will be among colleagues who have full profes- 
sional certification 

@ Service will be among colleagues of professional com- 
petence and distinction 

@ Encouragement will be given to increase his competence 
through graduate study and in-service education 

@ His colleagues will unite in enforcing high standards 
of ethics and conduct 

@ He will be free to exercise a broad range of thought 
and belief 

@ Opportunities will be given to share in local planning 
of educational policies 

@ He will have freedom to use his own professional judg- 
ment and competence 

@ Hiis professional associations will be recognized as 
agencies of professional expression and responsibility. 


Quality conditions of employment tend to produce 
quality education. Services in the school are no more 
professional than the circumstances under which the 

ices are performed. Quality teachers want and need 
quality conditions. 


A direct connection exists between the teacher's 
sense of dedicated service and the results obtained in 
the classroom. More of what the nation wants to ac- 
complish in its schools occurs with this dedication; less 
occurs without it. 

A classroom teacher testifying on federal legislation 
was asked why she continued to be a teacher when she 
made more money by working in a factory each sum- 
mer. Her reply, “Senator, teaching is my profession.” 
Classroom teachers and school administrators every- 
where, with few exceptions, would have given similar 
answers. Anyone who diminishes this devotion risks 
destruction of the heart and spirit of the school enter- 
prise. 

An observation is easy to make; the necessary action 
is easy to put aside. Improving the professional status 
of teaching will cost time, effort, and money. Can we 
face up to these expenditures as we seek to assure 
greater quality in teaching? Half-hearted support of 
the ideals, goals, and obligations of the profession of 
education is a sure path toward continued staffing dif- 
ficulties in our schools. Shortages in highly qualified 
manpower beset all phases of the nation’s life. If the 
schools are not protected against this lack, the quality 
of education will be impaired. 





RIGHT TO TIME AND MEANS 


Tracie as a manageable task is a current issue 
that lies at the heart of quality education. The com- 
plexity of instruction today and the many demands 
upon the schools often combine to block the teacher 
from making the best use of his professional prepara- 
tion and competence. Classroom teachers everywhere 
are looking for help from their colleagues, school- 
board members, parents, and others to shape their 
classroom duties into a manageable task. 


Again, the listing of certain rights or principles may 


be useful. Teachers have a right to expect that: 


@ The community through its school system will have a 
clear statement of the purposes and expectations of the 
educational program 

@ The staff will be adequate in terms of the stated educa- 
tional plan 

@ The instructional work of the classroom teacher will be 
supported by auxiliary services necessary to meet the 
program 

@ The school system will study and define a reasonable 
work load for the teachers 


Time for planning, grading papers, 
and other school-related activities. 





@ The demand for community services will be appraised 
and limited in keeping with the educational objectives 

@ The definition of work load of teachers will consider 
quality as well as quantity factors 

@ The activities of professional associations will be given 
weight in the definition of the work load 

@ The adequacy of books and other instructional ma- 
terials and aids will meet high standards 

@ The school plant and related physical facilities will 
meet high standards 

@ The concept of a manageable work load involves the 
idea of creative, dynamic teaching that goes beyond mere 
efficiency. 

The foregoing conditions or rights will have more 
significance against a background of certain facts: 

The teacher's work week is long. Studies over a 
period of years have shown that the typical public- 
school teacher works from 42 to 50 hours weekly. Al- 
though this is long, as compared with many other oc- 
cupations, the teacher as a “professional” does not ask 
for a legislated 40-hour week. He does ask that con- 
tinuous efforts be made to assess the load of each 
teacher, to equalize the load within the staff, and to 
employ enough persons to carry out the community’s 
stated educational program. 


The daily schedule of individual teachers is often 
unduly continuous. One common source of dissatisfac- 
tion is that the daily schedule is so arranged that’ it 
gives teachers no genuine break from tense, instruc- 
tional duties. 

Elementary-school teachers have long been assigned 
to a full day in association with children. Rarely do 
they have school time for planning or for gathering 
their thoughts. On occasion, the visit of a special 
teacher has given the regular teacher some freedom. 
The teacher-aide plan has been suggested as a possible 
way to shift part of the load, and perhaps use of such 
a plan would be helpful if classes are not increased 
in size. 

In secondary schools, the departmentalized plan 
can provide planning periods which permit a change 
of pace and some relaxation for the teacher. Such 
periods also permit counseling with students, confer- 
ences with parents, grading of papers, and other 
school-related activities. Common practice, however, 
has too often substituted another class for the teach- 
er’s planning period. 

As partial compensation for this, secondary schools 
are seeking to improve their scheduies by experiment- 
ing with classes of various sizes and by substituting 
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class meetings of two or three times per week for the 
daily session. Other efforts are being made to ease the 
tense, continuous teaching schedule. 

The load of clerical work has become heavier. 
Trends toward standardized testing, detailed person- 
nel records, frequent reports to parents, and other 
practices have contributed to the quality aspects of 
education. These practices have often also increased 
the teacher’s clerical tasks. 

School systems are now recognizing that clerks in 
schools can take over much of the record-keeping and 
thus free the teacher to do the professional work for 
which he is prepared. 

Nonteaching demands have increased. A number 
of noninstructional demands are placed upon the 
teacher. The housekeeping duties of running a school 
and managing a class often absorb a great deal of 
time and energy. 

Variations among the abilities and personalities of 
pupils can be so great as to increase the load of the 
teacher. If the range of ability is unusually large, much 
time must be given to the development of more spe- 
cial materials and tests. Children who deviate far 
from normal should have special attention and often 


separate instruction. This not only benefits both the’ 


normal and the exceptional children, but relieves the 
teacher of complex tasks beyond his resources. 

The human relationships of the school are not al- 
ways recognized. Studies have shown that the quality 
of interpersonal relationships has a pronounced effect 
on how heavily burdened teachers feel. A faculty torn 
by strife makes for tension, School administrators and 
parents too can create or ease tension by the way they 
deal with teachers. 

Communities are rewarded by better service in the 
schools when teachers share in decisions, obtain recog- 
nition for their ideas, and otherwise have a chance 
to feel that their place is secure and important. 

Inadequate materials and cramped, drab facilities 
often impede instruction. Current criticism of school 
“palaces” indicates a failure to recognize the effect of 
the environment upon instruction. In the past, austere 
factory-like buildings, noisy and colorless, have taken 
away much from instruction. Studies in factories have 
shown that improvements in the equipment and phy- 
sical environment have increased the production of 
workers. It is strange that adequacy of materials and 
é€quipment for teaching may be considered a luxury. 

Teaching can be made a manageable task in terms 
of “human-ness” as well as in terms of efficiency. 





RIGHT TO FAIR TREATMENT 


Tre operation of a school system calls for more 
than a formal employer-employee relationship. In 
reality the nature of teaching and the professional 
character of the staff call for a partnership between 
the profession and the community. This friendly, co- 
operative situation exists in many communities, but 
in other communities it has not yet been developed. 

The teaching profession has a right to expect that: 

@ The school system will maintain a plan of constructive 
personnel procedures 

@ A set of personnel policies will be prepared co-oper- 

rely with the staff and made available in written form 

@ Employment will be based primarily upon professional 
qualifications 

@ Selection and assignment of staff will be made in terms 
of high ethical and professional standards 

@ New teachers will be oriented thoroughly and sym- 
pathetically to the district and the community and its edu- 
cational program 

@ The work of individual teachers will be evaluated by 
a co-operatively developed and mutually accepted plan 


Facilities for the comfort 
and health of the staff. 





@ The staff will have protection against arbitrary dismis- 
sal, demotion, and transfer 


@ Comprehensive and dependable records will be kept 
for use by the staff and the school system 

@ The staff will have the personal freedom accorded to 
citizens generally 

@ A plan will be provided for settling individual griev- 
ances 

@ The organized profession will be recognized as right- 
fully concerned with the welfare of each member 

@ Ways will be sought to provide for rest and a change 
of pace 


@ Facilities will be provided for the personal comfort and 
health of the staff. 

The idea of systematic, objective personnel ad- 
ministration is relatively new. For many years em- 
ployers gave little or no attention to the fact that em- 
ployees were people. While school systems have never 
had to deal with the neglect once found in industrial 
employment, they have learned much from the emerg- 
ing theories and practices of personnel administration. 

There is little value in high professional standards 
of preparation if these are not essential in the pro- 
cesses of selection and assignment. A new teacher is 
placed at a disadvantage when he is introduced into 


the school system without being given a clear idea of 
the community's program and expectations. 

Once employed, the question of what is “fair treat- 
ment” reveals itself in many ways. No one wants to be 
judged by secret, subjective criteria, Most teachers 
welcome careful study of how they can improve their 
own work. When teachers work co-operatively in such 
study, there is a world of difference in the outcomes 
as compared with so-called merit-rating systems. 

Years ago classroom teachers were often dismissed 
without warning. They were not advised of their al- 
leged weaknesses and allowed time to overcome them. 
Often the basis of dismissal was a thoughtless com- 
plaint of an angry parent, a violation of some minor 
rule, or some other whimsical cause, Such practices led 
to tenure laws and other safeguards against unfair 
demotion and transfer, Today tenure principles are 
widely accepted, for it is recognized that they intro- 
duce fairness—such as the right to know the charges, 
to be heard, and to prepare a defense. 

Communities in the past often imposed upon teach- 
ers a code of personal conduct that was not expected 
of even the most respected layman. Everyone accepts 
the idea that the conduct of teachers must recognize 
community traditions and must be within the bounds 





of good taste and professional ethics. Putting responsi- 
bility for self-discipline on teachers is better than sub- 
jecting them to the petty restrictions of the past. 

The modern teacher must have freedom to teach 
the truth without fear or favor. In doing so, he will 
observe sensible precautions as to the appropriateness 
of his teaching in terms of the age and maturity of 
his students, community feelings, and the constructive- 
ness of the possible outcomes. Teachers increasingly 
are being recognized as full citizens with the right to 
be concerned about social and political questions, to 
take part in nonpartisan politics, to vote, to hold of- 
fice, and otherwise to participate in public affairs. 

The personnel policies of school systems will con- 
tinue to make provision for handling the individual 
grievances of teachers. Channels for presenting one’s 
point of view, without penalty, will be clearly marked. 
Plans will be improved whereby an appeal can be 
made to the next administrative level without accusa- 
tions of unprofessional conduct. 

Since many of the problems of individual teachers 
affect the whole group, there has been an increasing 
tendency for organized professional groups—local, 
state, and national—to share in the development of 
personnel policies and to participate in the interpreta- 


tion of individual rights under the policies. School 
boards welcome these relationships with groups since 
they often lift individual problems above the personal 
level. 

Good teaching requires good health. Prolonged 
periods of teaching and constant service to students 
have affected the health of many teachers. Teachers 
deprived of their lunch hours not only endanger their 
health but violate their own teachings with regard 
to relaxation and hygiene. In some instances, state 
laws have been enacted to assure teachers a free period 
for lunch. Such legislation would not be necessary 
where consideration of human needs was definitely 
recognized by local personnel practices. Rest rooms— 
convenient, attractive, and sanitary—would seem to 
be one of the common decencies of modern employ- 
ment conditions. 

America accepts the principle that every person is 
entitled to fair and humane treatment as an indi- 
vidual. There is every reason for supposing that this 
consensus includes the teaching profession. 

Fair treatment is a two-way street, of course. If 
teachers are accorded fair treatment, they must re- 
spond with professional service and attitudes in deal- 
ings with parents, the public, and students. 





RIGHT TO GOOD LEADERSHIP 


Tre SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR should not be the for- 
gotten man in any consideration of desirable working 
conditions. Too often he has not been recognized as 
an essential factor in assuring classroom teachers favor- 
able working conditions. Frequently he is given 
neither the time nor the encouragement to render 
effective professional service. 

In order to have good working conditions for school 
administrators, certain acceptable conditions should 
exist: 

@ Positions in school administration must require high 
standards of professional preparation and competence 


@ The superintendent of schools must be recognized as 
the executive officer of the school board 


@ The school administrator must have the status of a 
professional adviser on educational policy 

@ As long as an administrator holds his position, he is 
entitled to the full support of the board of education or 
professional superior 

@ The school administrator must have freedom to be a 
leader of a professional staff as well as to be an executive 
officer 


The administrator with freedom 
to lead the professional staff. 





@ The school administrator should have the support of 
the professional staff in the execution of established policies 

@ The school administrator is entitled to reasonable free- 
dom from political duress and community factionalism 

@ The school administrator should be protected from 
individuals and groups who would try to put pressure on 
him to gain economic advantage 

@ The executive should be protected from unwarranted 
termination of his contract or appointment 

@ The school system must provide the administrator with 
adequate staff and facilities to perform his duties 

@ The administrator must be assured of time away from 
his duties to maintain his health and normal family life. 

In addition to these specialized statements, many of 
the teachers’ rights or conditions apply to school ad- 
ministrators. Quality teaching requires quality ad- 
ministration. 

The position of the school administrator emerged 
because of the need for unity in school systems and for 
an active agent to facilitate the work of classroom 
teachers. Through the years, administrative positions 
have developed specialized standards within the edu- 
cation profession. Recently there has been new em- 
phasis upon the professional preparation of the ad- 
ministrator in accredited colleges. 


Originally, school administrators were closely identi- 
fied with instruction. As school systems grew in com- 
plexity, many administrators, especially the superin- 
tendents of schools, became enmeshed in finance and 
management problems and demands. One of the large 
tasks before the profession is to find better ways to 
involve the executive with teaching and learning. He 
has a major role to play in dealing with the staff and 
school board on professional problems. 

To be an effective leader, the administrator must 
have freedom to call upon his professional prepara- 
tion and experience. He cannot be the whipping boy 
of every selfish interest. He cannot be drawn into 
community quarrels and then seized upon as a scape- 
goat. Protection of the administrator is a duty of the 
board but it is also a concern of the entire teaching 
profession. 

The superintendent must not be considered as ex- 
pendable nor allowed to sacrifice his own health and 
welfare. 

Given an adequate staff, he can be an important 
factor in lifting the quality of education and in im- 
proving the working conditions of the classroom 
teachers. School boards should help the administrator 
serve well his professional ideals. 





RIGHT TO SECURITY 


Orxcanization for professional, service, and welfare 
reasons has long been characteristic of American so- 
ciety. One of the best ways parents can serve the wel- 
fare of children is to assure the welfare of the teaching 
profession. Although the earlier specified conditions 
have implied a number of welfare aspects, special 
emphasis needs to be placed upon the teacher’s eco- 
nomic well-being and his security. 

To lift the level of teaching service and to attract 
an ever-increasing body of outstanding young persons, 
teachers must be assured that: 


@ School systems have written salary policies, prepared 


co-operatively and available for public examination 


@ Salary policies provide a professional level of remunera- 
tion 

@ Salary schedules include a professional basis for de- 
termining individual pay 

@ Salary plans include a professional basis for determin- 
ing pay among various staff positions 

@ Leave plans protect the welfare of the faculty as well 
as of the pupil 


A sense of security . . . greater teach- 
er effectiveness in the _ classroom, 





@ Substitute services are maintained on an adequate basis 
@ Insurance protection is provided through the joint 
effort of the school system and the staff 


@ Efforts of the staff to improve its economic status are 
encouraged by personnel policies 


@ The payroll procedures of the school system encourage 
the staff's economic well-being 


@ The staff have the benefits of a sound retirement plan. 


Increasingly the handling of salary policy has be- 
come a problem wherein the board of education, the 
superintendent, and the staff association can work to- 
gether in common understanding and respect. 

Although the idea of a written salary policy has 
been developing over the past 40 years, the concept of 


a professional salary level is relatively new. Gradually 
there has evolved the need for minimums, maximums, 
increments, and similar factors whereby persons 
of competence can look forward to lifelong careers. 
The NEA’s Representative Assembly has recom- 
mended that the current economic situation justifies 
a salary range of $6000 to $13,000 for fully certificated 
and professionally competent teachers. 

The well-designed salary schedule is no longer a 
mere listing of the amounts of money to be paid each 


year. Basically most salary schedules recognize that 
increasing skill comes with additional preparation 
and successful experience. In addition, salary sched- 
ules encourage teachers to go on learning during most 
of their careers. 

Salary schedules usually provide similar salary op- 
portunities for teachers with similar preparation and 
experience. Those with special qualifications may be 
placed at a higher point on the salary schedule. Few 
schedules relate salaries to the individual teacher's 
load. Instead an effort is made to equalize the load of 
all teachers. Some districts, however, have set up plans 
whereby some additional pay is given for special as- 
signments clearly beyond the regular teaching load. 
The desirability of this is debatable, and none of the 
existing plans is wholly satisfactory. 

Annual-increment plans vary widely both in the 
amounts granted and in the number of increments 
given. Variations occur also in whether or not there 
are qualifying requirements. Some systems grant in- 
crements almost automatically for each year of success- 
ful service; others require evidence of professional 
growth, usually at three- to five-year intervals. 

Perhaps the most controversial issue in salary sched- 
uling has to do with so-called merit rating, the making 





of subjective judgments on the quality of each teach- 
er’s performance. The Department of Classroom 
Teachers has condemned such ratings as reducing the 
morale of teachers and impairing the quality of in- 
struction. The department does, however, endorse ex- 
perimentation to develop plans involving objective 
measurements for the purpose of improving the qual- 
ity of instruction. 

In the past 30 years, considerable progress has been 
made in developing various types of leave. For the 
protection of the students, as well as for humanitarian 
reasons, the idea of sick leave has been most widely 
adopted. Leave plans have also been developed to pro- 
vide for maternity, professional improvement, and the 
performance of personal, business, and civic duties. 
Such plans give flexibility to working conditions. 

For many years the provision of substitute teachers 
to take care of emergencies has received little profes- 
sional attention. Recently many administrators have 
recognized that substitute teachers should be profes- 
sionally prepared, oriented to the school’s program, 
and assisted to fit in with the minimum interruption 
of regular instruction. These efforts have added to the 
morale and welfare of the regular teachers. 

Insurance programs are now widespread in many 


occupational fields. Teachers have tended to provide 
life insurance, auto insurance, and medical plans 
through their own efforts in state and local associa- 
tions. School systems sometimes co-operate in such 
plans by payroll deductions; a few share in the cost 
of the insurance. Perhaps school systems have been 
most active in paying the cost of liability insurance 
designed to protect teachers from court claims due to 
alleged negligence. This is a somewhat confused area, 
since in some states neither teachers nor the school 
system may be sued. 

During the past decade, progress has been made in 
co-ordinating teacher-retirement systems (supported 
in part by public funds) with federal social security 
without loss of long-established benefits. Most retire- 
ment programs, however, require constant attention 
in order to improve their benefits and safeguard their 
financial support. 

Most of the welfare ideas being used require the 
co-operation of the school system either for paying 
part of the cost or for administration, such as pay-roll 
deductions. The importance of these relations calls for 
flexible personnel policies. Only through such co- 
operation can the economic status of the teacher be 
steadily improved. 
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IMPACT OF CHANGE ON EDUCATION 


change on education without 

attempting to predict what the 
nature of the change will be. And 
that places on me a greater burden 
of prophecy than I like to carry. 

Some people have a malicious 
habit of remembering predictions. 
You may recall the chat President 
Eliot of Harvard had with a new 
college president on this subject. 

Eliot said, “Now that you are 
president you are fair game for all 
newspapers. They will take some- 
thing you say today, dig up some- 
thing to the contrary you said in 
the past, and claim you are a liar.” 

At this point one of his listeners 
said, “Why, President Eliot, have 
they claimed that with you?” 

Eliot replied, “Claimed it? 
They’ve proved it!” 

Despite the hazards, however, I 
shall list six aspects of our future 
which may have far-reaching effects 
on education. These are not the 
only significant aspects of our fu- 
ture—not even the six most impor- 
tant. But they are the ones which 
bear most directly on education. 


The Tempo of Change 


Perhaps the most important as- 
pect of our future is already clearly 
visible. It is a change in the tempo 
of change. 


()’: cannot discuss the impact of 


Dr. Gardner is president, Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 
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Over the years ahead, the changes 
in almost every aspect of our lives 
will be so rapid and numerous that 
we shall develop a new attitude to- 
ward change; we shall develop a 
habit of living with change; and, 
most important, we shall come to a 
better understanding of what we 
must do to guide and channel 
change. 

The fact of change is not new. 
Ever since I can remember, we have 
been throwing up our hands at the 
astonishing changes occurring in 
our lives. Nicholas Murray Butler 
used to insist that in the Garden of 
Eden, Adam paused at one point to 
say, “Eve, we are living in a period 
of transition.” 

On the whole, the United States 
has understood change far better 
than most nations. In 1831, Alexis 
de Tocqueville asked an American 
sailor why American ships were 
built to last for only a short time. 
The sailor replied that “the art of 
navigation is every’ day making 
such rapid progress that the finest 
vessel would become almost useless 
if it lasted beyond a few years.” 
The explanation struck de Tocque- 
ville as typically American. “I rec- 
ognize,” he wrote, “the general and 
systematic idea upon which a great 
people direct all their concerns.” 

More than a century later, a 
group of Britishers who were study- 
ing the American furniture indus- 


try reported: “In an average Amer- 
ican factory there seems to be... 
a sense of urgency and aliveness. 
. . . It is characteristic of Ameri- 
cans that they seldom hesitate to 
make changes.” 

But though every generation of 
Americans has been moderately re- 
ceptive to change, none has had to 
live with the rate of change that 
we have lived with, and none could 
have dreamed of the pace of change 
that lies ahead of us. 

In the coming years, change will 
be so universal and so rapid that a 
considerable portion of our popula- 
tion will develop a highly adaptive 
attitude toward it. They will come 
to see that it must be guided, and 
they will discover the ways to guide 
it. 

The widespread adoption of this 
attitude toward change will have 
profound effects on education. We 
will listen more attentively to those 
forward-looking educators who have 
been telling us that we should be 
educating for change. We shall in- 
creasingly move away from teach- 
ing those things which may readily 
become outmoded, and move to- 
ward those things which are likely 
to have the greatest long-term effect 
upon the individual’s capacity to 
perform. 

Stress will be upon acquisition 
of fundamental understandings and 
skills, upon an effective, analytical 
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approach to new situations, and up- 
on acquisition of the attitudes and 
habits of mind that will ensure life- 
long learning. Vastly greater im- 
portance will be attached to con- 
tinuing education. No one will be 
able to afford to terminate his edu- 
cation with formal schooling; re- 
fresher courses for professionals, 
and every other variety of adult ed- 
ucation will be increasingly prom- 
inent. 


The Role of the Intellect 


The second important change is 
also already visible. It is a change 
in the role of intellect in human 
affairs. It will become increasingly 
apparent that the development of 
new knowledge, the application of 
this knowledge to our lives, and the 
dissemination of it through our ed- 
ucational system are critical factors 
in our survival. 

Our most highly educated citi- 
zens already see this clearly; a far 
broader segment of the populace 
will come to recognize it. The role 
of intellectual talent in discover- 
ing, applying, and disseminating 
knowledge, and the dynamic power 
of knowledge to induce change will 
be far more widely comprehended. 

This will alter the climate in 
which education takes place, and 
will have far-reaching effects not 
only on the schools but on the 
teachers. The status of teachers will 
continue to improve. A direct con- 
sequence of the rising level of edu- 
cation in the populace will be a 
new recognition of excellence and 
a new concern for high standards 
of performance. 

There will be an increasing con- 
stituency of able and highly trained 
citizens to express their concern for 
educational effectiveness and to 
evaluate levels of excellence in edu- 
cation; thus the schools will enjoy 
a deeper appreciation and face a 
sharper challenge than ever before. 

This will be gratifying. for the 
schools, but not necessarily com- 
fortable—school people may find 
themseles longing for the good old 
days when nobody paid attention 
to them. But criticism and second- 
guessing by the layman are at least 
in part a positive mark of public 
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interest, and the price of public 
support. The taxpayer is perfectly 
justified in asking us to remember 
the ancient proverb, “If you would 
have a hen lay, you must bear with 
her cackling.” 


Science and the 
New Technologies 


Advances in science and technol- 
ogy will continue to introduce rev- 
olutionary changes in our ways of 
doing things and thinking about 
things. These changes will pose 
problems of adaptation, social or- 
ganization, and moral values more 
far-reaching than any we have yet 
faced. 

The most obvious requirement 
this places on the schools is to pro- 
vide effective education in science 
and mathematics. 

Some worthy people feel that this 
has already been overemphasized. I 
cannot agree, although I am a great 
believer in the value of humanistic 
studies. Some seem to think that 
the problem of science education is 
simply a tempest in a teapot, occa- 
sioned by a few Russian triumphs 
in rocketry. Nothing could be more 
misleading. 

Russia has made _ tremendous 
strides in almost all fields of science 
and technology. That is a vitally 
important fact in our future, but 
it is only part of the story. We have 
to face a bigger reality. 

The truth is that we are moving 
with headlong speed into a new sci- 
entific and technological era. Not 
more than a handful of Americans 
have faced up to the tremendous 
changes that lie before us as a re- 
sult of the spectacular advances in 
science and technology. Nothing is 
more certain than that these ad- 
vances will soon make the world of 
1959 seem like a delightfully sim- 
ple, old-fashioned, even primitive 
world. ? 

This is what we face. This is 
what we must be equal to. We can 
choose not to accept the challenge, 
but then we shall fall very rapidly 
into the ranks of the museum na- 
tions, and tourists from more vig- 
orous lands will come from afar to 
marvel at our quaint ways. 

Part of the problem is to provide 





adequate education for our future 
scientists, mathematicians, and en- 
gineers. But beyond that, a consid- 
erable segment of the citizenry must 
become sufficiently informed and 
literate in science and mathematics 
so that they can understand what 
is happening to the world, to sci- 
ence, and to themselves. 

Science and mathematics are both 
liberal-arts subjects and should be 
a part of the equipment of every 
educated individual. We have not 
even begun to achieve that goal. 


Population Changes 


The population changes with 
which we are all so familiar will 
heavily affect education. I shall not 
comment upon the consequences of 
these changes. They have been the 
subject of exhaustive consideration 
in recent years, and we have all 
talked ourselves out on the subject. 


The Role of Organization 


One of the distinguishing marks 
of the modern world is an ever-in- 
creasing complexity and intricacy 
of organization. This we cannot 
escape. The issues between organi- 
zation and the individual will 
sharpen. 

How we appraise these issues and 
what we choose to do about them 
will have significant consequences 
for education. On the one hand, 
teachers might set themselves the 
task of producing organization men 
in the most perfectly conformist 
mold that the educational system 
could turn out. This would be dis- 
astrous, but not inconceivable. 

The other path is for teachers to 
teach in such a way as to gird the 
individual for a lifelong struggle 
to maintain his individuality in a 
world of organization. One of the 
requirements for education de- 
signed to achieve this objective is 
that teachers provide in their own 
behavior an effective example of 
how to function as independent in- 
dividuals in a world of organization. 

Their teaching should emphasize 
development of the qualities that 
make such functioning possible. 
The student should learn to think 
for himself; he should develop the 
capacity to form his own judgments. 
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In addition, the student should 
become capable of serving effec- 
tively as a member of a group with- 
out compromising his integrity as 
an individual. 

We differ from totalitarian socie- 
ties in cherishing political institu- 


tions and organizational forms 
which enable the citizen to serve 
his society and to function effective- 
ly as a member of various groups 
and at the same time to preserve 
his integrity as an individual. That 
is the difficult goal we have set for 
ourselves. 


The Rest of the World 


The final aspect of our future 
which will have considerable effect 
upon education is the increasing 
prominence of international affairs 
in our lives. 

It is not easy to demonstrate the 
relationship between a riot in Cai- 
ro or a revolution in Burma and 
the future of the well-fed young- 
sters we saw on the playgrounds 
this morning. But grim experience 
is teaching us the connection. 

We will increasingly see our fate 
as inseparably linked with the fate 
of others, and will see our most 
critical and immediate problems as 
lying outside our borders. There 
will be more international content 
in the school and college curricu- 
lum, in every subject in which such 
content is possible. This will in- 
volve not only a knowledge of oth- 
er cultures but also a grasp of the 
relationships which exist between 
nations. 


Tue changes I have described 
add up to an impressive list. The 
future is going to be exciting—and 
arduous. It is not going to be easy 
for students, parents, or teachers. 

But I do not picture the teacher 
as a ship on the surface of these 
turbulent currents. I have quite an- 
other vision. It is my hope and my 
conviction that as these trends work 
themselves out, the role of the 
teacher will become more and more 
important in our scheme of things. 

I believe that this will happen 
because teachers are highly effec- 
tive agents of change. They under- 
stand how and why knowledge has 
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achieved its dynamic power to in- 
duce change. They understand 
how knowledge may enable us to 
adapt to change. And they are in a 
better position than most people 
to understand that orderly change 
requires not only a break with the 
past but a fidelity to the past. There 
are old ways of doing things that 
must be discarded, and there are 
old values which must be preserved. 

I believe that educators at all 
levels may become not only teach- 
ers of their students but teachers of 
the nation in the new philosophy 
of learning and living in an ever- 
changing world. I like to think that 
they will convince the American 
people, once and for all, of the 
truth of Toynbee’s great comment 
that “civilization is a movement 
and not a condition, a voyage and 
not a harbor.” 

To achieve this, teachers must 
learn first of all to live with change 
themselves. They cannot teach the 
nation to face up to the need for 
changing old and comfortable hab- 
its if they resist even the slightest 
change in their own habits. They 
will have to be their own best stu- 
dents in how to live with change. 

They will have to be their own 
earliest converts to the ideal of life- 
time learning. They will have to 
be the first to say that the old ways 
are not good enough and that con- 
tinuous adaptation is the price of 
survival. 

I believe that teachers are equal 
to this. I am confident that they 
will see and understand what the 
future requires of them. If they rise 
to the challenge, they will put 
themselves in a position to perform 
a great national service. They will 
bring the profession of teaching to 
a central role in our society. 

Now is the time. We all under- 
stand this in our hearts. As we have 
watched the alarms and agonies of 
the last quarter century, I think 
that those of us in the educational 
world have been in a better posi- 
tion than most to comprehend 
what Alfred North Whitehead was 
saying in this moving passage: “We 
must produce a great age, or see the 
collapse of the upward striving of 


our race.” + + 


Air Letter Beat— 
All of Education 


A susuer of bouquets from 
broadcasters greeted Air Letter as 
the NEA weekly entered its second 
year. Air Letter is designed to 
channel specially written educa- 
tion news to radio and TV sta- 
tions. 

One local radio-station manager 
wanted to make its copy into a 15- 
minute transcribed weekly show. 
Another said: “Air Letter gives me 
information I can’t get anywhere 
else—information that’s close to 
the family and home.” 

Other comments from station 
managers were: 

“I like it... and I feel I can rely 
on the facts from the NEA.” 

“Excellent ideas—if we can push 
education, we're happy.” 

“Fun and interesting to read. 
More, more, more of your happy 
brand of humor.” 

Published by the NEA’s Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations, 
Air Letter typically contains eight 
or nine short articles, ranging in 
broadcast time from 8 to 60 sec- 
onds, and in content from serious 
articles to lighthearted features. 

Recent issues have touched on 
changes and experiments in cur- 
riculum around the country, trends 
in teacher salaries, criticisms of 
teaching methods, and pertinent 
quotes on education from eminent 
Americans. 

NEA developments are frequent- 
ly reported in Air Letter (Exam- 
ples: President W. W. Eshelman’s 
striking quote concerning the need 
for federal support to prevent “‘in- 
terstate commerce in ignorance,” 
and a recent comment of Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr taking 
issue with a New York City judge 
on effective ways to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency). But Air Letter 
is not restricted to NEA—it has the 
whole field of education for its 
beat. 

Each week, Air Letter goes to 
2975 radio stations, to all TV sta- 
tions, and to some 400 individual 
broadcasters. ## 
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herself as a typical teacher. 

She teaches well and inspir- 
ingly. She is respected and admired 
by the parents of the children she 
teaches. She is a leader in her 
church, in her chosen civic club, 
and in her local teachers associa- 
tion. 

We asked Betty about political 
activity. “Oh, I steer clear of that,” 
she said. “Politics is dirty business, 
and nice people, teachers partic- 
ularly, had better not get em- 
broiled.” 

As a committee of widely varied 
teachers who have given much 
thought and discussion to this sub- 
ject, we are not proud of Betty’s 
attitude toward political activity. 
We must admit, however, that 
Betty’s philosophy is shared by too 
many teachers. 

Betty said, “Schools and_ poli- 
tics don’t mix,” not realizing that 
schools and politics are mixed. 
Politically elected legislatures, 
councils, and boards determine 
school resources, school funds, and 
school policies. 

Betty said, “Politics is dirty.” 

We can’t say, “All political activ- 
ity is clean.” We can say, “Politics 
can be clean.” 

Betty said about a fellow teacher, 
“He is too nice a person to get into 
politics; he’ll be ruined if he does.” 


Bi Brown likes to think of 


Members of the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee are: Mrs. Charlotte P. Rich- 
ards, Ferndale, Michigan, chairman; 
Mrs. Andrena Briney, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee; Mrs. Valborg Graham, Bil- 
lings, Montana; Harrison C. Lyseth, 
Portland, Maine; Howard E. Row, 
Dover, Delaware. Hilda Maehling and 
Richard B. Kennan are consultants; 
Lucile Ellison is NEA headquarters 
contact. Illustrations are from com- 
mittee publications. 





We say, “Yes, politics may be 
dangerous for a teacher. But it is 
more dangerous for our country if 
teachers refuse to participate in 
the machinery that keeps our gov- 
ernment going.” 

As teachers, we recognize the 
power of example. Yet time and 
again we fail to assume our share 
of responsibility for the most treas- 
ured part of our heritage—demo- 
cratic government. Thus in effect 
we are saying to our pupils, “Do 
as I say, not as I do.” 

The NEA Citizenship Commit- 
tee is convinced that our country 
needs you, its teachers, to set an 
example by actively participating 
in government. As you assume your 
political responsibilities, you will 
need to exercise tact and good 
judgment. We offer you these tips: 


You and Your School 


e Work with your school board 
to establish a policy on teacher 
participation in politics consist- 
ent with the rights of teachers as 
citizens. This should become a part 
of the written personnel policies in 
your school system. 

e Keep school business and poli- 
tics scrupulously apart. On school 
premises during school hours, put 
aside partisan advocacy and politi- 
cal activities. 

e Remember to give a balanced 
presentation if controversial issues 
are to be discussed in the classroom. 
Politics can have a place there only 
if both sides are presented. 

e Expect, as a teacher, the same 
rights as other citizens but no spe- 
cial rights. Regulations concerning 
the use of school facilities for po- 
litical activities should apply to 
teachers as well as to other citizens. 


e@ Make a clear demarcation be- 
tween staff functions and organi- 
zation activities. Debating the is- 
sues and discussing the records of 
candidates are appropriate at a pro- 
fessional-organization meeting but 
not at a staff meeting. 


You and Your Party 


e Begin slowly. You should give 
careful consideration to which 
political party best represents your 
point of view and join it. 

e Attend precinct or ward meet- 
ings. By listening, you can become 
acquainted with the routine party 
business and learn techniques. 

e Help with the chores. Precinct 
organizations need people to ad- 
dress envelopes and handle politi- 
cal literature. 

e Contribute financially to the 
party of your choice. Many small 
donations will help free your party 
from commitments to large sub- 
scribers. 

e Accept responsibility when you 
are asked to do so. You can learn 
how to help make party policy and 
to have a part in selecting candi- 
dates. 


You and Your Opposition 


e Recognize that it is not dishon- 
orable for the opposition to fight 
hard. Your opponent is entitled to 
the presumption that he is acting 
in good faith. 

e Fight on issues, not personal- 
ities. Making derogratory remarks 
about the opposition or engaging 
in character assassination in un- 
professional. 

e Try to find points of agree- 
ment. It is wise to make every effort 
to win friends even from the camp 
of the opposition. 


e Accept the fact that compro- 
mise is not dishonest. It is an essen- 
tial part of democratic govern- 
ment. 

e@ Cultivate a tough fiber. You 
can be effective only if you can 
learn to assess opposition and com- 
plaints objectively. 


You and Your Elected Officials 


@ Become personally acquainted 
with as many of your elected offi- 
cials as possible. Communication is 
more meaningful when people 
know each other. 

@ Keep in touch with them 
through letters and brief visits. In 
your communications, it should be 
clear whether you are speaking as 
an individual or as a member of an 
organization. 

@ Be sincere and courteous al- 
ways—never threaten. The ability 
to disagree agreeably is important. 

@ Be counted at election time if 
you want your influence to count 
at other times. Political office- 
holders must depend upon their 
friends to re-elect them. 

@ Remember to say, “Thank 
you.” One way of saying it is 
through your vote, but written and 
oral expressions are also welcome. 


Maura assiduously your repu- 
tation for honor and integrity. It 
can prove good politics as well as 
sound professionalism. 


& Three publications of the NEA 
Citizenship Committee, Default Is 
Ours, Quick Quiz on Politics, and 
We Build a Platform, are available 
free. To receive copies of these 
pamphlets, write to NEA Citizen- 
ship Committee, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








TODAY’S-TEACHER SERIES 


PRESQUE ISLE 
PRINCIPAL 


Franklin Cunningham has won the respect 


of a city and two generations of its citizens. 


MARY WOODMAN 


HE man in the old straw hat 
and paint-stained _ trousers 


looked up from his gardening 
to see a friend walking across the 
lawn. 

“Come on down to the hotel,” 
the friend said. “The Fair Com- 
mittee is having a meeting and 
we'd like to have you sit in for a 
few minutes.” 

Franklin Cunningham, conscien- 
tious about his duties as treasurer 
of the Northern Maine Fair, laid 
his hoe against the garage. “I’ll go 
change,” he said. 

“There’s no need of that. We 
won't hold you up for long,” said 
the friend, opening the door of his 
car. And a few moments later Mr. 
Cunningham was delivered unsus- 
pectingly to the hotel, not to sit in 
on a meeting, but to hear speeches 
in his praise and to receive $3000 
in savings bonds—$100 for each 
year of his service to the city. 

This is what the people of 
Presque Isle, Maine, think of their 
high-school principal. “Frank was 
wonderful,” a fellow teacher re- 
marked. “He got up and talked. He 





Mrs. Woodman is public-relations di- 
rector for the Maine Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Augusta. 
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said just the right things. It’s a 
marvel the way that man knows 
just how to act.” 


I; was five years ago that Mr. 
Cunningham was so honored by 
his community. In his 35 years of 
teaching in Presque Isle, he has 
won the respect of a city and two 
generations of its citizens. The man 
in the hardware store summed it 
up. “It’s the way he watches over 
the kids. That’s why everyone loves 
him.” 

For Franklin Cunningham, 
watching over the kids has meant 
knowing each one personally, un- 
derstanding his strong points and 
his limitations, and extending help 
when the going is rough. More 
than one talented youngster has 
gone on to college because of his 
influence and active assistance. 

His students recognize the sin- 
cere depth of his interest and re- 
spond to it. The basketball captain 
left his graduation picture on Mr. 
Cunningham’s desk, inscribed “I 
don’t know how I would have made 
it at times if it hadn’t been for 
you.” 

Having grown up in Maine, 
Mr. Cunningham understands the 


needs and aspirations of these 
youngsters — approximately one- 
third of whom come from rural 
homes—from the Aroostook County 
potato farms that ring Presque Isle. 
His father, a farmer and lumber- 
man, raised 16 children; Franklin 
Cunningham was the fifteenth. His 
first teacher in the town’s one-room 
school was an older sister. 

“T’ve certainly seen the teaching 
profession change,” Mr. Cunning- 
ham remarks. He taught his first 
school in 1913 when he was 16 
and a junior at Patten Academy. 
He taught the spring term in the 
town of Sherman for $9 a week and 
paid $2 to a sister for board. Every 
morning he walked two miles 
through the woods to school where 
he taught grades | through 8. 

“I was pretty scared that first 
morning,” he says. “While walking 
over, I decided I'd open with the 
Lord’s Prayer, then found I 
couldn’t remember how to say it 
all the way through. It came back 
to me, though, once I got there.” 

Money from teaching helped 
him stay in Patten Academy and 
go on to graduate from Bates Col- 
lege in Lewiston, Maine, where he 
later took a master’s degree. He 
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had planned to be a doctor. “I'd 
been accepted at Harvard Medical 
School, but I thought my family 
had done enough for me,” he says. 


“ 


I decided to teach for a few years 
first, and, of course, I never did 
study medicine. I haven’t been sor- 
ry. I'd probably have made more 
money as a doctor, but I would 
have missed knowing the children. 


Ma. Cunningham was principal 
of Mapleton High School for four 
years before he came to Presque 
Isle in 1923, a six-foot, eligible 
bachelor. Faced with the housing 
woes of a new teacher, he joined 
forces with several other bachelor 
teachers and some of the town’s 
young businessmen to rent a house 
and hire a housekeeper. 

“It was a kind of informal frater- 
nity house,” recalled the wife of 
one of its alumni. “Frank should 
get the credit for organizing it. 

Marriage thinned out the frater- 
nity house in the late 1920's. Frank- 
lin Cunningham's choice of a wife 
has helped him to stay clear of the 
personality entanglements that 
sometimes trap teachers in a small 
community.A colleague pointed out 
that Doris Cunningham is pleasant 
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Last year the voters added a gym and additional classrooms to the 10-year-old high school. 


and friendly, but never chummy. 
He reverted to Maine _ idiom. 
“They've always been friends with 
everyone, but never thicker than 
mud and molasses with any clique.” 
A teacher before her marriage, Mrs. 
Cunningham has this year taken 
over supervision of the enlarged 
library at the high school. 

The Cunninghams have one 
daughter, Sylvia, who teaches Eng- 
lish at the high school in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, where her 
husband, Richard Squires, works 
as a diesel engineer. 

Mr. Cunningham’s career has in- 
fluenced not only his daughter but 
many of his students to go into 
teaching. Four of the teachers at 
the high school and two of the 
Presque Isle elementary principals 
were his pupils in high school. 
Presque Isle graduates are in teach- 
ing jobs all over Maine. 

Mr. Cunningham has felt person- 





ally responsible for the young 
people that have passed through 
his school. He says of his present 
students, ““They’re a nice bunch 
of children. We get a few with a 
poor attitude, but they change. 
Of course, there are some that don’t 
respond, but I think you can reach 
most of them if you take the time.” 


Time is the element that bothers 
Mr. Cunningham. Now that the 
school has grown to an enrollment 
of 650 it is becoming harder to 
really know the students. In the 
past he devoted a lot of time to 
guidance work. (“He was doing 
guidance long before it had a 
name,” one faculty member _ re- 
marked.) This year, two guidance 
counselors have been added to the 
faculty, and Mr. Cunningham un- 
happily recognizes that his job is 
becoming more and more adminis- 
trative. 

There is one bright spot. Now 
that he is relieved of guidance work 
he will have more time to visit 
classes. 

In spite of his concern with the 
problems of growth, Mr. Cunning- 
ham has no tendency to be nostal- 
gic about the good old days of 1923 
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Above: At the fair grounds, Mr. Cunningham talks with a former student, 
who is sporting a beard for the Presque Isle centennial celebration. Below: 
Mr. Cunningham’s students recognize the sincere depth of his interest 
and respond to it. Here the principal is helping a junior plan his program. 





when Presque Isie had 6000 people 
instead of today’s 13,000 and there 
were 12 high-school teachers in- 
stead of the present 34. Children 
are concerned with the present and 
the future, and Mr. Cunningham 
is concerned about children. 

Nor has he been backward about 
asking the town for the tools that 
he needed, whether the need was 
for books, (the biology department 
has a library of 1000 volumes), 
guidance counselors, or buildings. 

A colleague remarked that his 
forthrightness has added to the 
good opinion in which his fellow 
citizens hold him. “Frank never 
blusters; he simply says what he 
needs to do a good job and com- 
mands enough respect so that he 
usually gets it.” 


Presque IsLE, with a_ school 
budget of $500,000, has backed up 
its teachers, its principal, and its 
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superintendent in the job they are 
doing for the city’s children. This 
last year the voters added a gym- 
nasium and wing to the 10-year-old 
high school and built a new ele- 
mentary school. Five new teaching 
positions have been added in the 
high school. 

New construction at the high 
school will provide not only a gym- 
nasium, but ground-floor rooms for 
agriculture, vocational, and driver- 
education students. Garage-type 
doors make it possible to bring 
tractors and cars right into the 
classrooms. On the same level, a 
separate music room is provided 
for rehearsals of the band, orches- 
tra, and chorus. Upstairs are five 
additional classrooms. 

The increase in space and faculty 
is permitting the development of 
a better curriculum. For the second 
year, Presque Isle is offering an ad- 
vanced composition course to 


sharpen the writing skills of its 
college-bound seniors, and a fast 
“track” is available to the more 
competent students. 

Children benefiting from these 
new facilities come not only from 
Presque Isle but from a 10-mile 
radius that includes the town of 
Westfield. The two communities 
showed their progressive spirit two 
years ago by pooling their school 
resources to create the first school 
administrative district formed un- 
der Maine’s recent districting act, 
the Sinclair Law. 


Denicarion to teaching has led 
Mr. Cunningham to involvement 
in the work of professional organi- 
zations. He is a life member of 
NEA and has been a member of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, an NEA de- 
partment, since 1934. He has been 
president of the Maine Secondary 
Principals Association and of the 
Aroostook County Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

He has been active in Presque 
Isle civic affairs, including Rotary 
—which he has attended for 25 
years without missing a meeting— 
and the library association. Today 
his biggest outside job is treasurer 
of the Northern Maine Agricul- 
tural Fair. 

Summer as well as winter finds 
Franklin Cunningham taking the 
short walk from his house on Blake 
Street to the high school, where 
the rectangle of the new gymnasium 
rises above the sweeping wing of 
glass and brick. As he goes down 
the steps of his house, he sees, di- 
rectly across the street, the old high 
school where he taught for 25 years. 
The building has now become the 
junior high school and has a new 
name, Cunningham School, in big 
letters above the door. 

Although there is satisfaction in 
such outward signs of recognition, 
Mr. Cunningham’s biggest reward 
comes on a walk down Main Street. 
“The boys and girls who were once 
my pupils are running this town 
now,” he said. “It’s something to 
see them grow up and take over 
responsibility. Yes .. . it is really 


something.” ## 
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One session down, one to go 


THE S6TH CONGRESS 


HEN the first session of the 
86th Congress ended in 
mid-September, here is 

what Senator Everett Dirksen (R- 
Ill.) had to say in his minority floor 
leader’s review: “Education. .. . 
No major legislation in this field 
was enacted by the Congress in this 
session.” 

The majority floor leader, Sen- 
ator Lyndon Johnson (D-Texas), 
summarized it this way: “It has 
been a long session. It has been a 
hard-working session. It has been a 
session which encountered the 
problems that are bound to arise 
when a government is divided.” 

And then the senator also said: 
“Partisans, of course, will seek to 
interpret the record of this Con- 
gress to serve their own ends... . 
The fact remains that many things 
did happen. And those things are 
solid and substantial and endur- 
ing.” 

The National Education Asso- 
ciation has a bias. Its resolutions, 
democratically debated and formu- 
lated, make it completely clear that 
it seeks to raise the status and wel- 
fare of teachers and to improve 
education, as stated in its charter 
issued by the U.S. Congress. To 
achieve these aims, NEA presented 
expert testimony before committees 
of the House and Senate to ac- 
quaint the lawmakers and the pub- 
lic with the need for increased 
funds for education. 

In the considered opinion of the 
NEA membership, these funds 
should come from the federal gov- 
ernment, which has a heavy re- 


Main responsibility of Dr. McCaskill, 
executive secretary of the NEA Legisla- 
tive Commission, is to direct NEA’s 
liaison with the federal government, 
especially with Congress. 
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sponsibility for maintaining and 
improving education. This can be 
done without federal control. It 
can also be done at very low ad- 
ministrative cost, because the fed- 
eral government is the most effec- 
tive~ collector of taxés, as was 
pointed out by several of those who 
testified before the committees. 
What many Americans do not 
know is that this testimony by NEA 
was most effective. For the first time 
in many years, there are now major 
education bills pending before both 


houses of Congress. 


House of Representatives 


Representatives in the House 
listened, asked questions, debated, 
and then reported favorably on the 
NEA-supported Metcalf bill, HR 
22. They made some changes to 
hold the bill down to $25 for each 
child of school age for each of the 
next four years. But they agreed 
with NEA that there should be no 
federal control and that the states 
should have the freedom to choose 
whether they would spend their 
allocation for teachers’ salaries, or 
for school construction, or for both. 

HR 22, after this favorable ac- 
tion, ran into a roadblock in the 
House Rules Committee. There it 
now rests, and it will take major 
action by interested parents, by 
teachers, and by other civic-minded 
citizens to pry it loose. 


U. S. Senate 


In the Senate, the Murray bill, 
S 2, is the companion measure to 
HR 22. There are 31 senators who 
co-sponsored it and who assured 
the measure the careful and 
thorough consideration it deserved. 
But S 2 is still pending before the 
Senate Education Subcommittee. 


There is irony in the fact that 
so many senators think well of the 
Murray bill, but gave their atten- 
tion to S 8, an emergency school- 
construction bill. During the weeks 
before adjournment, S 8 was 
amended so that it now calls for 
$500 million for each of two years. 
Then, in rapid order it was discuss- 
ed, approved by the subcommittee, 
reported by the full committee, and 
now is on the calendar for 1960, 
after the Senate returns. 

Two years ago, the NEA Legisla- 
tive Commission would have been 
proud of this accomplishment: 
strong Senate interest in an emer- 
gency school-construction bill. To- 
day the picture has changed: Edu- 
cational costs have risen; there are 
more students and more teachers; 
the classroom shortage is still with 
us; and the need for federal finan- 
cial support is greater. Therefore 
NEA believes that S 8 is not good 
enough, and Senator Pat McNa- 
mara (D-Mich.), chief spokesman 
and sponsor for the bill, is of the 
same opinion. Here is a sample 
from a short debate: 

Senator Wayne Morse (D-Oreg.): 
“The Senator from Michigan has 
asked permission to file what I consider 
to be a report on a very, very im- 
portant bill, a bill that proposes a 
school construction program. . . . I 
think that not only should the bill go 
on the calendar, but I think we should 
stay in session for whatever period of 
time is necessary to pass the proposed 
legislation and to pass certain amend- 
ments which I think ought to be added 
to the bill, such as an additional 
amendment to give the school teachers 
of this country some federal aid in 
respect to their salaries to accomplish 
two things: First, so that we will not 
have a shortage of teachers; and, sec- 
ondly, so that teachers who are not 
getting enough pay can be better paid, 
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Rising birth rates are bound to increase educational costs. 
Congress will be faced with this problem again in January. 


since we are failing to get the most 
competent teachers in some instances.” 

Replied Senator McNamara: “I com- 
mend the Senator for his views. When 
the proper time comes, we hope the 
climate will be such that his views will 
prevail.” 


This colloquy on the Senate floor 
indicates that there will be a seri- 
ous attempt to introduce a choice 
between’ teachers’ salaries and 
school construction when the bill 
comes up for debate next year. But 
it also indicates that many sen- 
atorial friends of education have 
chosen a_ short-term emergency 
measure in an attempt to achieve 
some quick repairs. The NEA 
Representative Assembly last sum- 
mer made it clear that it prefers 
long-term federal support, a view 
also shared by the 31 co-sponsors of 
the Murray bill. 


Achievements 


The situation in Congress, then, 
may be said to be good or bad, de- 
pending on the perspective of the 
observer. On the other hand, the 
first session has struck a few minor 
blows for education. Of these, the 
enactment of Public Law 91 should 
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be mentioned, even though it af- 
fects only about 4500 teachers: 

Not widely known, but vitally 
important for many Americans is 
the Overseas Dependents School 
Program operated under the De- 
partment of Defense in many parts 
of the world. The teachers are 
Americans, specially recruited to 
teach the offspring of our military 
and civilian personnel in overseas 
military bases. 

These are federal schools. The 
teachers come under Civil Service 
regulations—and this has caused 
some unintended hardships. In es- 
sence, Civil Service is set up on a 
calendar-year basis, but schools re- 
cess at Christmas, during the sum- 
mer, and between semesters. Teach- 
ers, accordingly, did not teach dur- 
ing these periods and were not paid 
for days not worked. ‘ 

This has now been changed, 
thanks to the new law (PL 91) 
which was passed through the ef- 
forts of the Overseas Teachers As- 
sociation and the NEA (of which 
OTA is an affiliate) . Teachers will 
now be paid on the basis of the 
academic year, and other remedies 
are being effected to put these 


schools on 
basis. 

There still remain some details 
to be worked out, but OTA officers. 
working through the NEA Divi- 
sion of Legislation and Federal 
Relations, report good progress in 
negotiations with the Department 
of Defense. 

Congress also followed through 
on last year’s widely heralded Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. It 
appropriated more funds to get 
more programs under way; thus, 
there can be more student loans, 
more fellowships, increased testing, 
counseling, and guidance; schools 
can buy more science equipment; 
and we look forward to the results 
of increased exploration of new 
instructional media. 

Similarly, Congress continued 
school-lunch and milk programs, 
and took action to provide the 
funds necessary for the U.S. Office 
of Education to perform an increas- 
ing range of services. 

In higher education, Congress 
fought hard to include loans for 
academic facilities in the housing 
bill. Twice the President vetoed 
the bill. On the third attempt, now 
enacted into law, Congress con- 
tinued the college-housing loans 
and increased the revolving funds 
by $250 million over the old ceiling 
of $925 million. Excluded were 
loans for college classrooms. 


a more professional 


Second Session 

Congress left a major task un- 
done when it failed to move the 
Murray-Metcalf bills as quickly as 
it should have done to meet the 
urgent and growing need. But Con- 
gress did take care of some of its 
responsibilities—and it has a second 
session coming up during which it 
can remedy this major omission. 

Congress is made up of indi- 
vidual persons, who are acutely 
conscious of popular opinion. We 
have the happy knowledge that 
NEA has the backing of the Amer- 
ican people—but unhappily this 
backing has not made itself heard. 

Will the whisper grow to a 
mighty chorus? If yes, we can look 
forward to real federal financial 
support for education by 1960. ## 
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about a six-month visit to the 

United States was the idea of 
having our two young girls face the 
frightening prospect of American 
elementary public schools. Before 
we left England, we were told hor- 
ror stories about U.S. schools, and 
to these we could add our own 
prejudices formed and set in an at- 
mosphere of conscious superiority. 

Of course, we did have certain 
positive expectations about what 
our children would find: splendid 
buildings, splendidly equipped. 
But within these buildings we an- 
ticipated a blackboard jungle in 
miniature, tempered by an indus- 
trious drive at useless “projects.” 

Our friends and professional ed- 
ucators were united in the opinion 
that educationally it would all be 
valueless, even harmful. However, 
we consoled ourselves by maintain- 
ing that it would be “a wonderful 
experience for our girls just to live 
in America,” and that they were “at 
an age when they could quickly 
make up the loss once they were 
back in London.” 

We arrived in California in Feb- 
ruary, and our children were en- 
rolled in the neighborhood school. 
As they received their introduction 
to American education, we found 
that many of our preconceived 
ideas had to be sharply modified. 

First of all, it was clear that our 
children were getting an excellent 
and orthodox education—definitely 
superior at certain points to that 
which they had been receiving in 
London. On the other hand, their 
school building, though only four 
years old, was inferior in almost 
every way to what we had known 
in England. 


T° only thing worrying us 


In fact, American elementary 
education, as we saw it, exactly re- 
versed our anticipations. 

Perhaps the least important 
point—school buildings—can be dis- 
posed of first. New schools in Eng- 
land are imaginative, expensive, 
and well calculated to stimulate 


Dr. MacRae teaches at the London 
(England) School of Economics and 
Political Science. While in this country, 
he taught at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
SURPRISED US 


HELEN and DONALD G. MAC RAE 


and excite the child. Materials 
are good and plans are free; space 
is used dynamically and incorpo- 
rates the natural form of the site. 

By contrast, the schools we have 
seen in America are at best hand- 
some and rather monumental from 
the outside, but rigid and limited 
from within. They are less lavish, 
less well built, and bear far less 
evidence of thought, foresight, or 
expense. No doubt we have seen 
only a limited, perhaps unrepre- 
sentative, sample of American 
schools built in the last decade, but 
on the basis of what we have seen, 
no other judgment seems possible. 

But what goes on in the school 
is far more important than the 
building. Here our experience has 
been immensely happy. 

Our state school in England had 
provided no report about our chil- 
dren which might have helped 
their American hosts assign them 
to their place in the school system. 
But, without fuss, both girls were 
put into their appropriate grades 
along with children chronologically 
older—schooling in Britain begins 
usually at five, not six—but with 
the same amount of school experi- 
ence. These grades were internally 
divided to cater to different apti- 
tudes and skills. Within a few days, 
the children were assigned to what 
we still think were their appropri- 
ate groups in, respectively, grade | 
and grade 3. 

The teaching was excellent, not 
only in the basic skills of literacy 
and arithmetic, but in a much 


wider curriculum than is found in 
Britain. Both children were given 
regular home assignments, not too 
much, but enough to inculcate good 
work habits and to supplement the 
classroom. The books used differed 
from those familiar to them in Eng- 
land but seemed of good quality, 
and they enjoyed working with 
them and learning from them. 

One thing that both our five- 
and our eight-year-old particularly 
benefited from was their study of 
the San Francisco area where we 
were living. This sort of local study 
was new and exciting for them and, 
of course, of great help in orienting 
them to their new world. 


We had our first parent-teacher 
conference in March. On the whole, 
parents seemed more welcome in 





“P’m learning spelling. 
How do you spell ‘A’?” 
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American schools than in English 
schools—certainly in grade 3. The 
teachers made detailed and sensi- 
tive reports that involved shrewd 
(and not always favorable) assess- 
ment of our girls academically, so- 
cially, and physically. 

Our experience continued to be 
happy, and our contact with the 
school remained close. The pupils 
were of wide diversity of ethnic 
and cultural origins, but there 
seemed to be no friction. Monthly 
parent-teacher evenings, an open 
house, and a May Day festival kept 
us in touch with the staff and gave 
us a feeling of participation in the 
life of the school. 

When the session ended in June, 
our older girl had summer school to 
console her, and our younger child 
wondered hopefully if magic would 
carry the school and her teacher 
back to London for her. The re- 
ports from the school were precise 
and clear and were of real value in 
returning the girls to their appro- 
priate place in the English school 
system. 

We were certainly fortunate in 
the teachers our children found and 
in the principal who had organized 
the school. No limited experience 
for a short time can really be the 
basis of a satisfactory comparison— 
far less of a scientific one. Yet 
surely good fortune is as significant 
as bad, and our fortune could 
hardly have been better. We will 
remember it with gratitude, and 
the benefit to our children should 
be permanent. 


Bur one problem of a new kind 
was raised for one of us—a problem 
arising from teaching college stu- 
dents. American university students 
working for first degrees certainly 
seemed less in command of the 
basic skills of literacy and calcula- 
tion than their British opposite 
numbers. 

This is not just a matter of selec- 
tion: British students are a smaller 
proportion of the total population, 
but taking groups of equivalent 
ability, the point still seems true. 
How can this be squared with our 
experience of the elementary 
school? Could it be that we were 
just very lucky? 
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Surely not; if there is a failure 
in the schools of America and some 
basis for the British stereotype of 
American education, it would seem 
to us to be present rather in the 
higher grades and in the high 
school. 

If American students are at least 
as good in their verbal abilities as 
their British opposites, but less 
good in their written work (and 
we believe this to be true) —what 
accounts for this? Why should so 
many have trouble in organizing 
not just essays, but even notes and 
paragraphs? Why should they have 
trouble in knowing what to include 
and what to eliminate and how to 
organize material with logical co- 
herence and cogency? 

We were told, as one explana- 
tion, that the training of the Amer- 
ican teacher was largely in teaching 
method and in educational theory 
and that while this is excellent for 
the instruction of young children, 
it is somewhat less useful for teach- 
ing high-school subject matter. 

Again we have been told by 
teachers that the weight of admin- 
istration and the authority of ad- 
ministrators—certainly greater than 
in Britain—is most heavily felt in 
the high schools and hinders edu- 
cation there. We have no wavy of 
judging this, but what we saw 
of school administration — hardly 
seemed to warrant such a conclu- 
sion. 

Almost universally it has been 
suggested to us that the range of 
choices open to the student in the 
high school makes the tasks of the 
school so complex that the quality 
of work suffers. This argument, 
too, seems odd; freedom should not 
handicap education—quite the re- 
verse! 


We, at least, must leave the prob- 
lem there. We found an admirable 
situation at the elementary level, 
and the caliber of a great Ameri- 
can university impressed us. Be- 
tween the two, there seemed to be 
something of a gap. What we can 
be sure of is that one British family 
found in a modest setting an edu- 
cational content for which they are 
grateful and which will be recalled 
with affection and respect. + # 
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Charlie’s Dog 


It was a monstrous, hulking thing 
with clumps of scraggly hair and an 
odor like rotten cabbage. 

“He’s lovely,” I said, knowing if we 
met in a dark alley I'd be tempted to 
take the ax to it. “Where did you ever 
find him?” 

“He growed right out of the ground,” 
chortled the delighted little boy be- 
side me. “Daddy found him in a hole.” 

“You don’t mean it!” I took another 
whiff of this animal-plant and won- 
dered if maybe it was rotten cabbage. 

“Yes, I do! He was under the street. 
Daddy says the sewer’s down there too! 
I named him Rose.” 

You just don’t tell a five-and-three- 
quarter-year-old that you can’t call a 
sewer waif Rose, that Rose is a fem- 
inine name, or that dogs don’t grow in 
the ground. At least I didn’t, because 
Rose had his head on my lap and the 
warm drool from his jowls soaked my 
dress. 

“You'll have to play with him at 
recess, Charlie,” I said. “Right now he’s 
got to go out.” 

Rose may not have had beauty, but 
he had brains like an electronic com- 
puter, for the moment I said “out,” he 
rocketed out the door and went skid- 
ding down the hall. 

From then on Rose was a phantom. 
The janitor saw him behind the fur- 
nace, the principal saw him under the 
bleachers, a visitor met him in the 
ladies’ room, and somebody called the 
school saying a dog was sunning him- 
self on the roof. 

At lunch, however, as I unwrapped 
my chicken sandwich, something tack- 
led me—something hairy, wet, and 
smelly. The sandwich disappeared be- 
tween two flaps of jaw, but Rose was 
my captive. Clutching him to my 
breast—all 80 pounds of him—I reeled 
down the hall and deposited him in 
one dank heap on the front steps. 

He stood there sizing me up con- 
temptuously. Then, with a look of pro- 
found disdain, he gave his backside a 
wiggle and sauntered off down the 
street. 

I will never forget Rose, I will never 
get the dog hair off my dress, and I 
will never get the cabbage odor out of 
the classroom. 

Rose is a rose is a rose... ? 

—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 
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A great weakness in education today is duplica- 
tion in high-school and college courses, and we 
can do something about this, says 


assumed a certain urgency in 

American minds, as if we 
needed to educate ourselves better 
if we would survive, which may be 
true. Most discussion of the state of 
U.S. education has been concerned 
with the organization of curricu- 
lums, the content of courses, the 
salaries of teachers, the size of 
classes. 

Not as much attention has been 
given to the relationship between 
what is taught in high school and 
what is taught in college. Yet this 
may be one of the greatest areas of 
waste in the American educational 
system today. 

In a broad sense, high schools 
and colleges have similar goals: to 
provide basic knowledge that can 
be a steppingstone to specialized 
work later; to rear citizens who can 
act with intelligence in political, 
economic, and social life; and to 
develop values and standards which 
enable people not only to live, but 
to live well. 

However, despite the similarity 
in goals, there are marked differ- 


[Vs educational reform has 
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ences between the circumstances 
surrounding high-school and _ col- 
lege teaching which suggest dif- 
ferences in responsibility: 

College students represent a spe- 
cial group with a particular desire 
and capacity to learn. 

They are obviously more mature 
than high-school students and can 
deal with more difficult material. 

College teaching comes after 
high-school teaching and can build 
on what has gone before. 

These obvious and striking dif- 
ferences suggest that there ought to 
be obvious and striking differences 
between high-school and college 
courses. Yet, the similarity between 
high-school and college courses is 
notorious. 

Many “introductory” courses re- 
quired of college freshmen bear a 
remarkable likeness to courses al- 
ready taken in high school. This is 
true in practically every field. Con- 
sider my field, history, for example: 

High schools and colleges fre- 
quently require students to take 
survey courses in world history that 
are similar in chronological and 
subject coverage. At both levels, 
these courses usually last a full year, 
often begin with Genesis and end 


with the Cold War, and deal pri- 
marily with the history of Western 
European civilization. Yet the col- 
lege world-history surveys are usual- 
ly taught as if the students had not 


been introduced to 
before. 

The American history surveys of- 
fered in high school and college are 
also disturbingly similar. Many stu- 
dents take American history in jun- 
ior high school and then again in 
grades 11 and 12. They probably 
have had some American history 
previously in elementary school. 
They are then introduced to Amer- 
ican history in a survey course in 
the freshman or sophomore year in 
college. 

By the time students finish the 
college course, they have fought the 
American Revolution so many 
times that they have lost any sense 
of the drama, the excitement, the 
enduring meaning of the Revolu- 
tion, or of any other incident in 
the American past. 

The same kind of duplication oc- 
curs in other high-school and col- 
lege subjects and may be even more 
pronounced in English courses. 
This duplication may be not only 
a waste of time but also a positive 


the subject 
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evil that has a deadly effect on stu- 
dents. Double exposure to the same 
subject does not sharpen the image; 
it may instead fog the student’s 
mind and deaden his perception. 


Cottece and high-school teach- 
ers need to examine what they are 
doing in terms of what they want 
to achieve. To destroy the enthusi- 
asm of students by repetition and 
to waste their time by surveying 
ground surveyed before is inexcus- 
able. 

There are three things I believe 
that colleges should do to correct 
this situation: 

1. College faculties ought to 
abandon the fatal tendency to think 
that students remember little or 
nothing they have been taught in 
high school. They must try to build 
on high-school work to a greater 
extent instead of repeating it. They 
should do this by emphasizing the 
interpretation of selected ideas in 
preference to sweeping surveys that 
only repeat the work students are 
offered in high-school surveys. 

2. Colleges ought to seek to stim- 
ulate research and writing projects 
in freshman courses, projects that 
assume the existence of basic knowl- 
edge acquired in high school. 

3. The colleges ought to make 
themselves flexible enough to ac- 
cept superior students on special 
terms and give them special treat- 
ment. They must be more inclined, 
for example, to allow qualified stu- 
dents to skip required introductory 
courses altogether. 

Some steps have already been 
taken in this direction. Many col- 
leges are now participating in the 
Advanced Placement Examination 
Program administered by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
which now offers advanced-place- 
ment examinations in 1] subjects. 
A student who passes an advanced- 
placement examination with a high 
score may not only skip a freshman- 
course requirement but in some in- 
stances may receive college credit 
for the skipped course. 


Trrre are also several things the 
high schools can do: 


1. They should continue to 
search for ways to give students a 
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solid subject-matter framework that 
will be useful to them whether or 
not they attend college and that 
will also enable them to under- 
stand, to discuss, and to interpret 
advanced material if they do go on 
to higher education. 

2. They should stimulate their 
students, to a greater degree than 
they do now, to use the marvelous 
instrument of the mind, to think 
about what they are learning and 
to have independent views about it. 
This means stimulating the stu- 
dents to evaluate, to criticize, to 
make judgments. 

3. They must develop in stu- 
dents, to a greater degree than they 
do now, the ability to present ideas 
in clear, organized writing. 

I would urge high-school teach- 
ers to build intellectual competence 
in their students by requiring them 
to write essay-type examinations 
and papers. The ability to express 
ideas clearly is certainly valuable 
whether the students go on to col- 
lege or not. If they do go to college. 
writing ability ought to be assumed 
as an essential starting point for ad- 
vanced interpretative work. 

4. They need to give even greater 
attention to the able student. They 
must encourage their best students 
to do more difficult work in special 
sections in all grades. They must 
encourage them to prepare in the 
last years of high school for the ad- 
vanced-placement examinations of 
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By Salo 


Courtesy Salo—Chicago Tribune—New York News 
Syndicate 


“Well, it’s out in the open—I’m dumb!” 


the College Entrance Examination 
Board. This may mean the organi- 
zation of more college-level courses 
to give top secondary students the 
chance to earn college credit. 


Cottece and high-school teach- 
ers can solve the problem of waste- 
ful duplication by looking for solu- 
tions together in regular meetings 
over a period of time. I suggest two 
ways that this might be done: 

The first possibility is a planned 
series of meetings, perhaps dinner 
meetings, during the regular year 
between neighboring high-school 
and college-faculty members in the 
various subject-matter fields. These 
meetings would offer the chance to 
discuss common problems, like the 
apparent duplication in high-school 
courses and introductory college 
courses. 

The second possibility is a series 
of summer seminars for high-school 
teachers, similar to the science 
seminars that have been held at 
many colleges over the country in 
recent years. These seminars would 
enable high-school teachers to go 
back to college, as it were, to up- 
date their knowledge of subject 
matter and to catch up on reading 
they have had to pass by because of 
the demands of hectic school years. 

But more important, these semi- 
nars would provide the chance for 
systematic discussion of the whole 
issue of the relationship between 
high-school and college teaching. 

The principal difficulty in ar- 
ranging a summer seminar program 
is to get financial support. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation has fi- 
nanced summer institutes for sci- 
ence teachers, paying the expenses 
of the colleges and the tuition and 
expenses of the students. But there 
is no similar wide summer program 
for teachers in the social sciences 
and the humanities. 

This co-operative work would 
not only be pleasant, but immensely 
profitable to the faculty members 
in their roles as teachers. And the 
principal beneficiaries of co-opera- 
tion between high-school and col- 
lege faculties would be the young 
people in whose presence it is a 
teacher’s pleasure and privilege to 
live and to work. #+# 
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ps and , me speak a fasci- 

M nating language of their 

own. By means of dots, cir- 
cles, stars, shadings, colors, lines, 
and other devices, they disclose geo- 
graphic data that would require 
volumes to record in words. Be- 
cause this language is strange to 
children, teachers need to provide 
a good deal of interpretation in a 
sequential program. 

It is desirable to develop readi- 
ness for map reading before intro- 
ducing young children to maps. 
The child needs to become oriented 
to things in his environment. He 
should be taught to determine di- 
rections by the position of the sun, 
he should become familiar with the 
types of landscapes, he must learn 
simple map terms such as island 
and mountain range, and he must 
come to think of the earth as a 
huge sphere. 

Most of this will be taught in the 
primary grades through firsthand 
and indirect experience. To show 
directions, the teacher may take 
the children out-of-doors at noon 
on a sunny day, ask them to stand 
so that their shadows lie directly in 
front of them, tell them they are 
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looking north, and ask them to 
name the other directions. To in- 
troduce landscape features, such as 
hills and valleys, the teacher may 
lead children to observe the coun- 
tryside, show these features in a 
sand pile, and present pictures and 
films depicting typical landscapes. 

To develop children’s acquaint- 
ance with the globe, the teacher 
will begin with the concrete, re- 
minding children that we live and 
work and play on a planet which 
is made up of land and water with 
air all around it. 

Definite attention will be given 
to vocabulary terms such as hemi- 
sphere, equator, continent, and the 
terms, up and down. These latter 
terms are not synonyms for north 
and south though unfortunately 
they are often so used, even in the 
classroom. 


Since the globe represents the 
earth’s surface most accurately, it 
is to be considered a basic tool. 
The globe is indispensable in de- 
veloping many important concepts 
such as those concerning latitude, 
longitude, day and night, the sea- 
sons, the oceans, the continents, dis- 
tance, direction, and great-circle 
routes. Usually a new region to be 
studied should be located first on 
the globe because it shows true di- 


Adapted from Denoyer-Geppert Map 


rection, distance, and relative size; 
flat maps may be consulted later. 

Young children should be pro- 
vided with simple globes, with let- 
tering easy to read and all bounda- 
ries clear and distinct. The globe 
needs to be sufficiently large to be 
used as a classroom tool and dura- 
ble enough to resist wear and tear. 
The type of mounting, cradle, and 
stand ought te allow for easy move- 
ment and good visibility. 


As the child is becoming familiar 


‘with the appearance of the globe, 


the teacher may gradually intro- 
duce flat maps. 

Four general approaches may be 
used: (a) simple mapping activities 
such as making a diagram of streets 
in the neighborhood; (b) the use of 
pictorial layouts such as that of a 
dairy farm the class has visited; (c) 
presentation of aerial views, first 
oblique views and then _ vertical 
ones; and (d) opportunities to see 
a definite area represented first on 
a globe and then on a map. 

The teacher may explain that a 
globe shows the shape of the land 
almost exactly, but a map shows a 
part of the globe flattened out. 

By fourth or fifth grade, children 
ought to be introduced to impor- 
tant map symbols, including the 
map key. From map to map, the 
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same symbol may indicate different 
items. On one map, color may show 
surface configurations; on another 
map, altitudes; and on still another, 
states or vegetation or rainfall. Be- 
fore they are formally taught to use 
the map key, children ought to be 
encouraged to include a key on a 
map which they themselves pre- 
pare. 

At this stage, concepts of latitude 
and direction should be developed. 
Children may be asked to follow a 
line of latitude around the globe, 
stating everything they know about 
places on that line. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the teacher 
to challenge the gifted pupil. 

Other common map symbols to 
be taught are those for coast lines, 
state boundaries, cities, railroads, 
and the scale of miles. These ought 
to be introduced from as concrete 
a standpoint as possible. 

For instance, in presenting the 
scale of miles, the teacher may have 
the children measure the classroom 
and decide upon three or four 
scales that might be used in map- 
ping it, and showing important ob- 
jects, such as a worktable, on their 
map. The children may also be 
taken on a ride which will cover a 
certain number of miles to observe 
how the land is used and what men 
are doing. - 

Some students never really under- 
stand that because the earth is so 
very large it must be mapped at a 
reduced size but in direct propor- 


tion or ratio to its actual size. The 
use of pictures can help the teacher 
bring scale into the realm of com- 
plete and easy understanding for 
children. Three different pictures 
of an object which is familiar to 
the class can demonstrate that one 
picture often presents an object 
much larger than does another pic- 
ture of the same object. 

As the child advances to higher 
elementary grades, he should learn 
the abbreviations found on maps 
and the meaning of additional map 
terms such as port, harbor, ocean 
current, fiord, cape, coral reef, and 
belt—as in corn belt or dairy belt. 
He must also be taught to choose 
the right map for a particular pur- 
pose. 

The teacher may raise such ques- 
tions as: What kind of map shows 
where the people live? Where 
should we look to find out whether 
an area is a rainy region or an arid 
one? 


M ANY students depend too large- 
ly on the written matter in their 
books and often pass over the maps 
without a glance. Tests of children 
who have completed elementary 
school support this view, for they 
show that many pupils lack skill 
in correlating information gained 
from studying maps with that given 
in the text. 

Much of this difficulty arises be- 
cause teachers stress the mere loca- 
tion of places on the map and give 


“We'd like to enroll him in a college preparatory course.” 


little or no attention to map inter- 
pretation. 

As Armin K. Lobeck says in his 
book, Things Maps Don’t Tell Us, 
map reading and map interpreta- 
tion are two different things: 

Map reading is what all of us do 
when we want to find out where a 
place is on the map, or the distance 
between places or any simple 
geographical fact. But map in- 
terpretation is like the process of read- 
ing between the lines of a story where- 
by the reader draws certain inferences 
and conclusions which the author did 
not specifically make. 

Lobeck would have teachers use 
the map to raise questions for 
study: Why are the Great Lakes 
there at all? Why are there so many 
islands off the coast of southeast 
Asia? What is the story behind a 
certain river system? 

Maps and globes often indicate 
objects and ideas of a complex na- 
ture that do not lend themselves to 
complete and meaningful symboli- 
zation. This limiting feature is one 
of the factors which makes it de- 
sirable to correlate the use of pic- 
tures and maps. Just as histery pic- 
tures make the past live again, so 
geography pictures transport the 
viewer to distant lands and scenes. 


A WIDE variety of maps and 
globes is available for classroom 
use. Large wall maps, for example, 
include political maps, physical- 
political maps, history maps, and 
relief maps, to mention just a few. 


In addition there are specialty 
maps such as those for the study 
of climate, agriculture, population, 
and language. 


There are outline maps on which 
students may indicate selected fea- 
tures and small desk-size replicas 
of large maps for individual use. 
Globes with surfaces finished for 
chalk use are extremely useful for 
labeling the names of important 
places, indicating the location of 
settlements at some period of his- 
tory, marking off the delta lands 
of the world, and other purposes. 

It is important that a variety of 
maps and globes be used to answer 
questions that arise in the daily 
work of the classroom. 3 
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“ AST experience should be a 
guiding star, not a hitching 


post.” In teaching mathe- 
matics, perhaps more than in any 
other subject, we need to keep this 
epigram in mind. In mathematics, 
we have developed and maintained 
a traditional sequence of study. 
Yet, we have very little experi- 
mental evidence to support the be- 
lief that this sequence is better than 
other possible sequences. 

The demands of the world today 
and the expected requirements of 
tomorrow have necessitated a re- 
examination of the traditional ele- 
mentary-school, secondary - school, 
and college mathematics curricu- 
lums. As a result, there is now much 
activity and interest in the develop- 
ment of new programs in mathe- 
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metic Teacher. 
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matics — programs which regard 
mathematics as a study and classi- 
fication of possible structures and 
not as a study of tricks and rules. 

In re-examining our present 
mathematics programs, we ask our- 
selves several questions: 

e Do elementary concepts from 
the newer fields of mathematics, 
such as set theory, game theory, 
topology, and symbolic logic, have 
a place in our school mathematics 
curriculum, and if so, what is that 
place? 

e Does our program place its 
heaviest emphasis on developing 
understanding of techniques or is it 
based on developing an _ under- 
standing of mathematical ideas? 

e Do we find mathematics being 
taught as merely a set of rules ex- 
plained by the teacher followed by 
the pupil’s practice in using them, 
or is there also a spirit of inquiry 
and discovery in the classroom as 
experiences are selected for de- 
veloping mathematical ideas? 

e Are we too concerned with iso- 
lated ideas at particular grade 
levels and in certain courses, or 
do we sense the unifying ideas 
which permeate the school mathe- 
matics program? 


Number and Its Name 


From early childhood, children 
learn to associate names with ideas. 
They learn that a whole class of 
animals may be given the name 
dog. Some of these animals are 
black and others are white. Others 
are red, brown, spotted, gray, big, 
little, short-haired, long-haired. 

Children learn that certain char- 
acteristics enable them to dis- 
tinguish which animals are dogs 
regardless of many differences. Fur- 
thermore, they learn that an 
ordered set of letters, d-o-g, spells 
the word they have learned to as- 
sociate orally with that class of 
animal. 

In a similar way, a child comes 
to learn about the nature of num- 
ber. He learns that there is a 
name given to the number of a set 
of objects. 

How can a child tell if the num- 
ber name of one set is also the num- 
ber name for another set? He may, 
for instance, learn that the number 


name of Set A (below) is four. He 
also learns that if he can match 
this set of four balls with a set of 
toys (Set B below), by means of 
one-to-one correspondence, and 
there is a ball for each toy and a 
toy for each ball, then the number 
of Set B is the same as that of 


SET B 


Set A, or that four is the number 
common to both sets. 

In guiding early number experi- 
ences of young children, the teach- 
er should be familiar with the na- 
ture of those classroom experiences 
that help children in developing 
the concept of number and those 
experiences that are mere means of 
learning a set of number names. 

Too often, “learning our num- 
bers” has been a matter of learn- 
ing to make symbols and learning 
to count. Thus, experiences are se- 
lected for developing the idea of 
number names and a process for 
determining those names. 


Mathematical Systems 


In the primary grades, children 
learn that putting a group of five 
objects with a group of three ob- 
jects gives the same result as putting 
a group of three objects with a 
group of five objects. In symbols, 
they learn to write 5+3=8 and 
$+5=8. 

Later, they express this mathe- 
matical pattern in more general 
terms by saying if a + b = c, then 
b+az=c and that a+b=b+a. 
They learn that the order in which 
they add numbers makes no differ- 
ence in the result. 

Likewise, when adding three or 
more numbers, they learn that only 
a pair of these numbers can be 
added at one time and that it 
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makes no difference which pair is 
added first. 

Similar relationships in multipli- 
cation are taught. Children learn 
that the order in adding or multi- 
plying a pair of whole numbers 
not only makes no difference in the 
result, but also that the sum or 
product is another whole number. 

However, if they change the 
order of a pair of numbers in sub- 
traction, they are unable to come 
up with a whole number as their 
answer; that is, if 5 - 2 is changed 
to 2 - 5, one is unable to give a 
whole number as the result in both 
situations. A similar situation is en- 
countered in division. 

Clearly in these situations, chil- 
dren learn that there are no an- 
swers in the set of whole numbers. 
In later years, they learn that there 
are other number systems which 
have numbers that are answers to 
these examples; that is, 2 — 5 = —3, 
and 2+8= jor}. 

Understandings about the ele- 
ments of a mathematical system 
have their beginnings in the ele- 
mentary school. If we teach arith- 
metic merely as a collection of iso- 
lated skills, it becomes more difh- 
cult for the student to arrive at 
the idea of a mathematical system. 


Different Names—Same Number 

To help children to better un- 
derstand the concept of number 
and our decimal system of numera- 
tion, a study of other systems of 
numeration may be found helpful. 
This approach is now being used 
experimentally in the junior high 
school, and also has been used ef- 
fectively by fifth- and sixth-grade 
teachers. 

The following illustrations may 
help to show what patterns children 
see in systems of numeration other 
than the decimal system: 

Suppose we use 
different systems of 
numeration to name 
the number of the 
sets of dots at the 
right. Remember 
that the number re- 
mains the same. In 
our decimal system of numeration, 
we group by tens. Our collection of 
dots appears as: 
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We name this number 24, or 2 
groups of tens and 4 ones. 

If we group by sixes, our collec- 
tion of dots appears as: 


We name the number 40, or 4 
groups of sixes and no ones. 

If we use a base of three, our 
collection of dots appears as: 


HS 
Leee] 


We name the number 220 or 2 
nines, 2 threes, and no ones. Writ- 
ten another way it is [2 x (3 X 3) | 
+ [2 x 3] + [0 x I}. 

Children come to see the general 
pattern of place value as: 


' base x base base | ones 





For base 
of ten 





For base 





of six 








For base | Pipa aes | 
of three | i 





For any b? c- | 4° 
base 





We can also interpret the mean- 
ing of a numeral in such a way as 
to explain different systems of nu- 
meration to children. We can use 
the idea of place value to explain 
that in the numeral 245, for ex- 
ample, the 5 means 5 ones, the 4 
means 4 groups of the base, and the 
2 means 2 groups of the base 
squared. 

If the grouping is by tens, 245 
means [2 x (10 x 10)] + [4 x 10] 
+ [5 xX 1] or more simply, (2 x 
100) + (4 x 10) + 5. If the group- 
ing is by sixes, then 245 means 
[2 x (6 x 6)] + [4 x 6] + [5 x 1] 
or (2 x 36) + (4 x 6) + 5. These 
ideas of different systems of numer- 
ation may be further extended to 
operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. 





The study of numeration. sys- 
tems using other bases also pro- 
vides an opportunity for children 
to examine characteristics of Ccer- 
tain properties of numbers. How 
do children learn to distinguish 
between even numbers and odd 
numbers? Do they recognize even 
numbers because they end in 0, 2, 
4, 6, 8? Let us examine the num- 
ber of dots in the sets below: 


We say the number in the set at 
the left is even. The number in the 
set at right is odd. The name for 
the number of dots on the left, 
we say, is 8. We also name this 
number 11 (base seven), 12 (base 
six), 13 (base five), 20 (base four) , 
22 (base three). 

Regardless of the names (11, 12. 
13, 20, 22) the number still remains 
even—the elements can be separated 
into an exact number of pairs. 

Similarly, we commonly sav the 
number of dots on the right is 
five and that five is an odd or non- 
even number. Yet, other names 
for this set of dots are 10 (base 
five), 11 (base four), 12 (base 
three), and 101 (base two). 3, 7, 
9, and 11 are also other odd num- 
bers. If we know the base, is there 
some way of knowing whether the 
number is even or odd? Children 
are quick to see the pattern which 
helps them to make this decision. 


Re-examining the Curriculum 


Often trouble spots in teaching 
give us our only reasons to search 
for new approaches for developing 
arithmetical concepts. Perhaps all 
of our ideas about teaching mathe- 
matics need to be re-examined with 
an eye toward new and _ better 
means of developing them and with 
a question as to whether or not 
these particular concepts should 
properly be developed in the ele- 
mentary school. 

In all our curriculum considera- 
tions, may we provide opportuni- 
ties for our students to study math- 
ematics in terms of structure and 
pattern rather than in terms of 
rules and tricks. #+ + 
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TEACHERS’ 





To teachers at all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
What school problems do you want to 
see discussed in this column? You are 
invited to send answers, in 50 to 200 
words, to the following questions: 

What planning steps do your prin- 
cipal and staff consider for a proposed 
student trip? Do they consider the 
why, the purpose; the what, the pro- 
gram; the how, the supervision; and 
the when, the proper timing? What 
class planning precedes the trip? Do 
the parents know why their children 
are going? Do you hold advance brief- 
ing sessions for students and parents? 
Do you make any suggestions as to 
proper dress? What specific steps do 
you take to insure that your students 
will be ambassadors of good will for 
your school? 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JouRNAL’s “New NEA 
Publications” this school year. Send 
entries to “Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
NEA Journa, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. None can be re- 
turned. 


Classroom Display 


SHown here is the classroom dis- 
play developed to help my students in 
elementary science see the relationship 
between various simple machines and 
articles in everyday use. The six simple 
machines demonstrated are: the in- 
clined plane, the wedge, the screw, the 
lever, the wheel and axle, and the 
pulley. 

Materials used in making the dis- 
play were red and white cardboard, 
typewriter paper, rubber cement, 
thread, fishing line, rope, balloons, 
propellers, rubber bands, toy truck, 
chisel, scissors, screw, wheel and axle, 
pulleys, and a lawn crystal ball. It took 
approximately 15 hours of work to 
make the display and the cost was not 
more than $10. 

—JOSEPH J. HANCOCK, JrR., fourth- 
grade teacher, Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
dependents school. 


Studying Houseflies in Biology 
Our INTEREsT in the housefly began 


six years ago when my biology classes 
turned out to help a committee con- 
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cerned with civic improvement. The 
extension entomologist of Iowa State 
College, serving on the mayor’s com- 
mittee for pest control, assisted in plan- 
ning the work. 

The students made a spring survey 
to discover places where flies and mos- 
quitoes breed. They made a follow-up 
fall survey to determine the effects of 
a summer fly-control program, In the 
course of participating in these two 
projects, the students became involved 
in actual control problems. 

Thus, the study of houseflies, part 
of a general biology course, became 
increasingly important to us. House- 
flies are valuable living material for 
laboratory work and give rise to chal- 
lenging questions which lead superior 
students into worthwhile projects. 

Basic information on flies—life his- 
tory, health aspects, and controls—is in- 
cluded in a conventional unit taught 
during September and October. Before 
the spring survey, however, it is neces- 
sary for us to review the biology of 
flies. Showing of movies on the subject 
is helpful for review purposes. 

Occasionally, we have asked the en- 
tomologist to confer with classes and 
to answer questions on the fly and its 
control. A tape recording of one of 
these conferences has provided us with 
an audio-aid which we can use if a 
consultant is not available. 

In making the survey, students work 
in teams of two in an area for which 


they have signed up in advance. They 
go out during class time, equipped 
with data sheets on which they can 
record their findings. After obtaining 
permission of the resident, students 
check the yard and alley for such 
things as compost, animal droppings, 
decaying fruit, and garbage. 
Publicity through the local news- 
paper, radio, and TV concerning the 
role which the biology students play 
toward the solution of a community- 
health problem helps in two major 
ways: It impresses the students with 
the value of their work, and it encour- 
ages the townspeople to clean up fly- 
and mosquito-breeding places. 
—RICHARD F. TRUMP, biology teacher, 
Senior High School, Ames, Iowa. 


@ Condensed from one section of a 
winning entry in the 1958 Science 
Teacher Achievement Recognition 
(Star) Program. The remainder of the 
award-winning report dealt with rear- 
ing flies in the laboratory in order to 
study metamorphosis, resistance to in- 
secticides, breeding potential, 
other biological problems. 


and 


Science Open House 

AN EXCITING, visual display of sequen- 
tial science learning was presented in 
a science open house by our public 
schools of Ridgewood, New Jersey. A 
committee, composed of administra- 
tors, supervisors, teachers, consultants, 
and science-department heads _ repre- 
senting elementary, junior, and senior 
high school, was organized in Septem- 
ber to plan for the open house in May. 

The planning committee set up the 
following rules: 


(Continued on page 74) 





U.S. Army Photo 


Joseph J. Hancock, Jr., surveys the classroom display 
developed to help his elementary-science students. 
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Liberal-arts and teachers-college 


representatives tape-record 








A CONVERSATION ON 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


HAROLD L. CLAPP, JOHN G. FLOWERS, and 
FLORENCE B. STRATEMEYER 


Dr. Stratemeyer: May I begin by 
mentioning a few things that are 
very close to my heart in relation 
to any program of teacher educa- 
tion? 

First, I believe that graduates of 
any program of teacher education 
should be broadly educated persons 
who have learned to think critically 
about fundamental problems and 
situations faced in everyday living 
—and they should be persons who 
have developed the competence 
and the confidence to use this 
thinking as a basis for action. 

Second, I feel that graduates in 
teacher education must be highly 
competent guides of children, 
youth, and even adults, for much 
of the teacher's work involves 
adults, both as peers and as_par- 
ents. 

Further, I believe that the 
teacher-education graduate should 
be, not a finished product, but a 
person who continues to grow in 
intellectual and emotional matur- 
ity. 

This article is based on a tape-recorded 
discussion of current teacher-education 
problems by Drs. Clapp, Flowers, and 
Stratemeyer. The recording session was 
sponsored by the NEA Journal dur- 
ing the Fourteenth Annual National 
Conference of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, held at the University of 
Kansas, June 23-26, 1959. Dr. Clapp is 
professor of modern foreign languages 
and chairman of the faculty at Grin- 
nell (lowa) College. Dr. Flowers is 
president of Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos. Dr. 
Stratemeyer is professor of education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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Dr. Flowers: I would add another 
item to the list of desirable attri- 
butes: a spirit of dedication to 
teaching. I realize that we're deal- 
ing with youthful, inexperienced 
people, but the more I work in the 
field of teacher education, the more 
importance I attach to a deep and 
genuine interest in the profession. 

Dr. Clapp: But since this spirit 
can’t always be readily identified 
early in a college career, perhaps 
what we should look for in our 
students is a feeling of dedication 
to the human race—of responsibili- 
ty for one’s fellow men, for human 
dignity. 

Dr. Flowers: Yes, but shouldn't 
a student feel that this profession 
of which he wants to be a part is 
his great chance to discharge this 
responsibility? 

Dr. Clapp: That’s probably 
something the student is going to 
have to grow into. If he doesn’t do 
so, then, of course, he doesn’t be- 
long in the profession. 

Dr. Flowers: In order to develop 
that feeling, he’s going to need a 
many contacts with the 
schools and with children. 

Dr. Clapp: I am not at all sure 
that we need these contacts at the 
undergraduate level. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: But how can we 
tell, Dr. Clapp, if a person has 
this dedication unless we see him 
in a variety of situations, both as 
a person and as a potential profes- 
sional worker? 

Dr. Clapp: In some sequences of 


good 








education courses that I know, the 
instructors have made a fetish of 
having schoolroom experiences as 
a part of each course. I am not sure 
this is essential. Of course, if a stu- 
dent is committed to teaching be- 
fore he graduates, he ought to have 
captured some of the dedication 
you have been speaking of. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: It seems to me 
that we can't ignore the import- 
ance of these classroom experiences 
in developing and in judging a 
student’s zeal and dedication. Di- 
rect experiences may make the dif- 
ference between dedication to a 
field of study or dedication to guid- 
ing children. 

Dr. Clapp: Well, I am less en- 
thusiastic about this than you. I 
am more enthusiastic about your 
first point—that the important 
thing is what happens to the de- 
velopment of the potential teacher 
as a thinking, feeling, judging, 
sensitive human being. And this is 
what we are aiming for in liberal 
education. What we would like— 
whether a person is going to be a 
teacher or not—is that every stu- 
dent achieve this development to 
some extent. And, out of the best 
of these students, I would want to 
find our teachers. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: So would we 
all. 

Dr. Flowers: This leads right into 
another matter: What kind of cur- 
riculum do we need to produce this 
kind of person? 

Dr. Stratemeyer: What we have 
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been saying is that, to be a good 
teacher, a person should be a good 
human being. But I think that 
being a good human being does 
not necessarily mean that a person 
is going to be a good teacher. 
Therefore, I would like the cur- 
riculum to give the same consider- 
ation to the professional area as to 
the liberal- or general-education 
area. And I am not sure that one 
of these areas should precede the 
other. 


Dr. Clapp: I don’t think that one 
necessarily precedes the other, but 
I do want to be sure that we can 
catch, as teachers, persons who may 
have completed an undergraduate 
liberal education without profes- 
sional interests or professional 
training, and who then realize the 
worthiness of our profession. 

I want to be able to get these 
people into education. I do not 
want to have the whole teacher- 
education sequence dependent on 
spotting all potential teachers 
early. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: I accept that, 
because I think we lose some very 
able people otherwise. But at the 
same time, I would like to see po- 
tential teachers go into education 
in time for them to develop profes- 
sional interests and competence. 

In other words, I would like pro- 
fessional work to begin whenever 
the student is ready to make a 
choice. However, I would not want 
general education to stop at the 
end of the first two years of col- 
lege. It seems to me that liberal 
or general education should con- 
tinue throughout the period of 
study. 

Dr. Flowers: Although the theory 
of readiness in beginning the study 
of education has merit, I support 
the policy of delaying the start of 
the professional program until late 
in the sophomore year. If adequate 
curriculum guidance is given dur- 
ing the freshman and sophomore 
years, it seems to me that some of 
Dr. Stratemeyer’s objectives are 
met. 

I would agree that general educa- 
tion should continue over the four- 
year period, and I am gratified that 
many colleges are following this 
pattern of organization. 
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Dr. Clapp: May I ask both of you 
the same question? How general is 
general education? 

To me, even in general educa- 
tion there has to be a careful, disci- 
plined selectivity rather than an at- 
tempt to cover the waterfront with 
survey courses. Instead of a general 
survey of science, for example, I 
would include in the general edu- 
cation sequence a more careful 
look at one or two sciences. 

I wonder if there shouldn’t be 
a considerable amount of pruning 
in a great many programs that 
pass for general education. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: You are talk- 
ing about a basis for content selec- 
tion for general-education courses. 
Let me tell you of a plan discussed 
by a TEPS group during this con- 
ference. 

This plan would present general 
education to students by showing 
them three levels of understanding: 

First, they would be shown the 
world through the major divisions 
of learning: social sciences, natural 
sciences, and humanities. 

Then, at a second level, they 
would have studies which offer in- 
sight into the problems of creative 
workers in these major divisions. 

At the third level, students 
would gain an awareness of the 
changing nature of knowledge. 
This would give them a perspective 
on the history of ideas and the way 
ideas develop. 

Dr. Clapp: Those three levels, 
I think, make a lot of sense. When 
you first talked about problems of 
creative workers, I was fearful that 
you might mean courses in “con- 
temporary social problems,” and 
this is a much less attractive propo- 
sition. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: Why wouldn't 
you be interested in helping stu- 
dents to learn to use a discipline in 
relation to fundamental, current 
problems of living? 

Dr. Clapp: I would want students 
first to have a knowledge of the 
background, the heritage, before 
they go on to discussions—other- 
wise vague, aimless, rootless—of 


contemporary problems. I would 
put your second step last, and even 
omit it, if any had to be sacrificed 
in order to hold the potential 





teacher to the same general educa- 
tion that we have for the liberal- 
arts student—and still have him 
work toward certification. 


Dr. Stratemeyer: | certainly agree 
with you on this last point. The 
student in education needs the 
same general education as other 
students, but that education should 
be meaningful. Historical back- 
grounds take on meaning when 
contemporary situations are seen in 
historical perspective. 

Dr. Clapp: But I see no indica- 
tion of a turn in that direction in 
the academic requirements of the 
schools of education I am familiar 
with. In these schools a student can- 
not, if he wants to teach history, 
take a history major. He cannot, 
if he wants to teach chemistry, 
major in chemistry. He can take 
only a “broad area major” includ- 
ing something of those fields. 

To me, the greatest need in 
teacher education today is for a 
single, unified, scholarly profession 
of teaching from the kindergarten 
teacher on through the graduate 
school. Isn’t this what would do 
most to establish the status that 
would allow a teacher to choose 
his teaching level without regard 
to social or economic questions? 
Isn’t substantial subject-matter 
preparation of teachers at all levels 
the surest basis for a community 
of scholars? 

Dr. Stratemeyer: You mean have 
the same preparation for elemen- 
tary- and for  secondary-school 
teachers? 

Dr. Clapp: I would suggest the 
same general education, and I 
would have the same major require- 
ments, but I might have different 
professional requirements and dif- 
ferent special requirements. I rec- 
ognize the grave problem of 
breadth that faces the elementary 
teacher—who must often feel that 
she can’t afford to be ignorant of 
anything. 

But let’s remember your early 
point: A new teacher is not a fin- 
ished product. Let’s not try to 
teach the elementary teacher every- 
thing at the elementary level—as if 
she could never broaden the base of 
her knowledge. 


Dr. Flowers: In some _ teacher- 
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education colleges, there are some 
promising developments in the re- 
organization of curriculum = ma- 
terials designed especially for the 
elementary teacher. As an example, 
courses in science which contain 
a substantial amount of material in 
botany, zoology, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and astronomy are proving to 
be of invaluable help to the ele- 
mentary teacher. The usual courses 
in chemistry, biology, or physics— 
desirable as they are for the spe- 
cialized area of concentrated study 
—do not meet the needs of the 
elementary teacher. 

Observers of this type of course 
strongly recommend it, not only for 
its thoroughness, but also for its 
usefulness. Teachers in service rec- 
ommend it as meeting a real need. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: What do the 
scholars think of the course? 

Dr. Flowers: They accept it. 
They look at it and say, “This is 
just as academic and has just as 
much disciplinary value to these 
people as the traditional courses.” 

Dr. Stratemeyer: Have you tried 
this in any other fields? 

Dr. Flowers: We are also experi- 
menting with a_ world-literature 
course for elementary-education 
students. It covers literature of 
America, England, France, Ger- 
many, and many other countries. 
In other words, it gives the student 
a little of a lot of areas, rather 
than just a concentration of Eng- 
lish and American literature. 

Dr. Clapp: I guess I would have 
to see such courses in action to un- 
derstand how—with such a scope— 
they can be as substantial as I 
would want them. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: If we are ready 
to turn to the professional elements 
in the curriculum, may I suggest, 
for both prospective elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers, work 
in the whole range of human 
growth and development? I would 
like to see at least a semester of 
full-time student teaching, and a 
study of the role of the school in 
American society. You might con- 
sider the last named as general 
education if you like, but it should 
certainly be part of the program. 

Dr. Flowers: I'd accept most of 
that, I think. It is my belief that 
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we can get along with a minimum 
of methods courses. But I do think 
there is a place for a very scholar- 
ly study of methodology in differ- 
ent fields. 

I would say, however, that, in so 
far as possible, the secondary-edu- 
cation student needs to learn his 
methods in connection with his 
subject major. And he needs to 
learn this from a specialist in that 
field, not from an educational gen- 
eralist. 

In other words, if he is in a sci- 
ence field, he should learn his 
methods from a scientist. If he’s in 
foreign language, he should get his 
methods from a foreign-language 
teacher, and so on. There is a pos- 
sibility that a course in general 
methods or in the philosophy of 
methods could also be of some 
value. 

But I must disagree with you, 
Dr. Stratemeyer, when you sug- 
gest that the psychology of human 
growth be studied early. I believe 
that we need to delay these strict- 
ly technical aspects of professional 
work until the later years of study. 
If students first learn the concepts, 
learn the significance of the school 
in society, get something of the 
philosophy, then we can get to the 
more or less technical side or skills 
of education. 

Dr. Clapp: The ideas about pro- 
fessional education expressed by 
both of you are very interesting, 
and I share many of them with 
you. Much of what you have been 
saying, Dr. Flowers, is precisely the 
sort of thing I have thought for a 
long time. Perhaps the liberal-arts 
and the teacher-preparation people 
have come closer together in the 
last 10 or 15 years! 

For example, I certainly agree 
that the professional study of edu- 
cation, when (as a well-known re- 
ports puts it) such study is “rigor- 
ous and disciplined,” can apprecia- 
bly increase a teacher’s perception 
and effectiveness. I think that on 
the basis of this agreement a good 
deal can be accomplished. 

I am still not sure, though, that 
the undergraduate college has as 
much responsibility for the prac- 
tice-teaching aspect of profession- 
al education as we have generally 


assumed. I agree that it is a very 
important part of teacher educa- 
tion. But look at it this way: We 
don’t feel responsible for providing 
experience at a teller’s window for 
our students who are going to be 
bankers. Do we have a responsibil- 
ity to provide teaching experiences 
in the undergraduate college? 

Dr. Stratemeyer: Is the analogy 
really relevant? Medical schools 
such as Johns Hopkins are cur- 
rently introducing more direct ex- 
periences. 

Dr. Clapp: Yes, but in a profes- 
sional school—beyond the under- 
graduate level. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: Then are you 
saying that no person ought to be 
permitted to teach until he has 
a master’s degree? 

Dr. Clapp: No, not necessarily. 
Isn’t there something in the way of 
an internship program or an in- 
service program? Can’t we do more 
of this immediately after gradua- 
tion? Perhaps we should put more 
of the burden on the public schools 
themselves to provide apprentice- 
ship programs. 

Dr. Stratemeyer: Certainly the 
schools do have a_ responsibility 
for helping prepare teachers. But 
children and youth must not be 
sacrificed by being taught by a 
college graduate who has not had 
supervised student teaching, even 
though—as an intern or apprentice 
—he has had the help of a super- 
visor who is also responsible for 
three or four other apprentices. 
Would you respond favorably to 
an integrated five-year program to 
prepare teachers? 

Dr. Clapp: I do think this is un- 
questionably a fine idea. The spe- 
cial Master of Arts in Teaching 
programs of a number of insti- 
tutions are probably the best we 
now have in teacher education. 

I feel that we should work 
steadily toward more such _pro- 
grams—but at the same_ time 
strengthen as much as_ possible 
the four-year programs that will be 
the general rule for years to come. 
In both cases, I am sure, more co- 
operation and mutual assistance 
between liberal-arts professors and 
education professors will help us 
realize our goals. + + 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1958-59 


Committee of the NEA and the 

American Library Association by 
staff members of the Los Angeles City 
Schools Library and the Los Angeles 
Public Library under the chairman- 
ship of Rosemary E. Livsey, director, 
children’s services, Los Angeles Public 
Library. The letter p in an annotation 
means that prebinding (heavier bind- 
ing) is recommended, r means rein- 
forced binding is available. 


| His list was compiled for the Joint 


Picture-Story Books 


The Brave Cowboy by Joan W. An- 
glund. A small cowboy’s real day is 
pictured in black and white with im- 
aginary adventures superimposed in 
red. 1959. unp. 3-6 yrs. Harcourt. 
$1.95. p 

Felice by Marcia Brown. Felice, a 
little stray cat, lived in Venice, a city 
of canals and pigeons. 1958. unp. 
Gr. K-2. Scribner. $2.95. 

Grandfather and I by Helen E. 
Buckley, illus. by Paul Galdone. To- 
gether grandfather and the little boy 


take time to stop and look. 1959. unp. 
Gr. K-1. Lothrop. $2.75. p 

Elf Owl by Mary and Conrad Buff. 
Distinguished illustrations and rhyth- 
mic prose bring life to the desert crea- 


tures. 
$2.75. p 

I Went to the Animal Fair, selected 
by William Cole, illus. by Colette Ros- 
selli. Spirited drawings enhance animal 
poems. Good to read aloud. 1958. unp. 
3-6 yrs. World. $2.75. p 

I Like Caterpillars by Gladys Conk- 
lin, illus. by Barbara Latham. A_na- 
ture picture-book in which 14 species 
are presented in words and strikingly 
realistic pictures. 1958. unp. Gr. 2-3. 
Holiday. $2.75. 

Something Special by Beatrice S. de 
Regniers, illus. by Irene Haas. A little 
world, complete in itself, created by 
a blending of words and _ pictures. 
1958. unp. 4-6 yrs. Harcourt. $2.25. 

The House That Jack Built, illus. 
by Antonio Frasconi. A familiar tale 
told in English and French. Original, 
imaginative illustrations. 1958. unp. 
Gr. 1-3. Harcourt. $3. p 

Norman the Doorman by Don Free- 
man. An art-loving mouse is doorman 
of a mouse hole in the Museum of Art. 
1959. 64p. 4-6 yrs. Viking. $3. p 


1958. 72p. Gr. K-3. Viking. 
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What Do You Say, Dear? by Sesyle 
Joslin, illus. by Maurice Sendak. Hi- 
lariously illustrated predicaments of 
behavior told in delightfully elegant 
social prose. 1958. unp. 3-6 yrs. W. R. 
Scott. $2.75. 

The Skyscraper by Yen Liang. Men 
and machines at work on the recon- 
struction of a city block. 1958. 48p. 
Gr, 2-3. Lippincott. $2.95. p 

Sia Lives on Kilimanjaro by Astrid 
Lindgren, photog. by Anna Riwkin- 
Brick. Beautiful East African photo- 
graphs tell of the life of Sia and her 
Chagga family. 1959. unp. Gr. 3-4 Mac- 
millan. $2. r 

Saint Francis and the Animals by 
Leo Politi, illus. Seven tales of the 
saint told with simple reverence and 
great beauty of illustration. 1959. unp. 
sr. 2-3. Scribner. $2.95. 


Independent Reading 
For Beginners 


A Book of Satellites for You by 
Franklyn M. Branley, illus. by Leon- 
ard Kessler. Picture-book  presenta- 
tion of artificial satellites and what 
can be discovered through them. 1959. 
48p. Gr. 1-3. Crowell. $3. 

You Will Go to the Moon by Mae 
and Ira Freeman, illus. by Robert Pat- 
terson. Scientifically accurate and 
breathlessly realistic account of the 
moon journey. 1959. 63p. Gr. 1-3. Ran- 
dom (Beginner Books). $1.95. p 

The Cat in the Hat Comes Back by 
Theodor Geisel (Dr. Seuss), illus. Re- 
turn of a famous cat with feline help- 
ers, A-Z. Rippling rhyme and _ inimi- 
table illustrations. 1958. 6lp. Gr. 1-2. 
Random (Beginner Books). $1.95. p 

Danny and the Dinosaur by Syd 
Hoff, illus. Famous cartoonist pre- 
sents hilarious adventures of a museum 
dinosaur come to life, and of city chil- 
dren. 1958. 64p. Gr. 1-2. Harper (I 
Can Read Books). $1.95. r 

Curious George Flies a Kite by Mar- 
gret Rey, illus. by H. A. Rey. Antics of 
a beloved monkey whose curiosity-in- 
spired adventures are refreshingly 
funny. 1958. 80p. Gr. 1-3. Houghton. 
$2.75. r 

Seeds and More Seeds! by Millicent 
Selsam, illus. by Tomi Ungerer. The 
miracle of growth is skillfully present- 
ed. 1959, 60p. Gr. K-2. Harper (I Can 
Read Science Books) . $1.95. r 


Emmett’s Pig by Mary Stolz, illus. by 
Garth Williams. An appealing, real- 
istic story of a city boy who longed for 
a real pig. 1959. 62p. Gr. 1-2. Harper 
(I Can Read Books) . $1.95. r 

The Boy Who Would Not Say His 
Name by Elizabeth Vreeken, illus. by 
Leonard Shortall. Bobby’s “Let’s Pre- 
tend” games are a_ second-grader’s 
springboard to well-loved book charac- 
ters. 1959. 29p. Gr. 2-3. Follett (Begin- 
ning to Read Series). $1.08. 


Folklore and Fantasy 


The Golden Phoenix by Marius Bar- 
beau, retold by Michael Hornyansky, 
illus. by Arthur Price. Eight French- 
Canadian fairy tales with roots in an- 
tiquity. Distinguished format. 1958. 
144p. Gr. 5-7. Walck. $3. 

The Nutcracker adapted and illus- 
trated by Warren Chappell. Charming 
adaptation of a Nuremberg Christmas 
fantasy of the last century. 1958. unp. 
Gr. 3-5. Knopf. $2.95. 

Chanticleer and the Fox adapted 
and illus. by Barbara Cooney. This re- 
telling of the old Chaucerian tale re- 
ceived the 1959 Caldecott Award. 1958. 
unp. Gr. K-3. Crowell. $3. 

King Carlo of Capri by Warren Mil- 
ler, illus. by Edward Sorel. A roman- 
tic fairy tale freely adapted from Per- 
rault’s “Riquet with the Tuft-of-Hair.” 
1958. unp. Gr. 3-4. Harcourt. $2.95. 

The Borrowers Afloat by Mary Nor- 

(Continued on page 72) 





PETER PETER, PUMPKIN EATER — here’s a 
novel quiz game adaptable for any grade 


Pumpkin fits in with autumn. And the 
unexpected appearance of Peter Peter's wife adds the 
delightful element of surprise. With wife's 


restricted living in a pumpkin shell and her 


ew sini? 


woman's curiosity, she wants to know what's 
what. Quiz can peak up interest in any subject. 
Suggestions for pumpkin and quiz, below. 


All your boys and girls can help 
you make the pumpkin. But don’t 
divulge the purpose. That’s secret. 


Make pumpkin a day or so ahead 
amid mystery and suspense. One 
way of making it is over card 
table (frame or round table this 
size.) Get flame proof, extra 
strong crepe paper —1 pkg. bright 
orange 25 ft. long; 1 pkg., 7% ft. 
Also, 1 pkg. green crepe, 7% ft. 
Cut fength of orange paper twice 
height oF card table. Glue sides to- 
gether with rubber cement. Wrap 
around table. Overlap in rear 4” for 
entrance. Pad table top with wads of 
newspaper to give bulgy pumpkin 
look. Gather top of ends together over 


center of table. Tie with green paper, 
winding like a stem. Cut strips of 
n —_ for leaves. Fasten about 
ase of stem. Cut in paper doll fashion. 


000000 


Cut window big enough for child’s 
head with sunbonnet. Make white 
cardboard window; hinge with tape. 
10 min. before quiz, strange 
thumps come from within pump- 
kin. Suddenly window flies open 
—out pops Mrs. P’s head. She 
wears sunbonnet and perhaps 
great big glasses to peer over. 
She tells who she is and plight and 
begins a flood of questions. Stop 
her. She withdraws and closes 
window till “ready.” 


Now, mone quiz. Form teams — 


one with most correct answers, 
wins. Prepare questions from 
textbooks and standardized tests. 
Read questions one by one. After 
each, Mrs. P flings window open, 
pops out head, squeeking ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I want to know that.” 


Train your best little actress for 
the part. She can be most amus- 
ing. (Pledge her to secrecy.) 


Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley'’s EZZIZZz@> Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the 3 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 
not herded around. Also shorter trips. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
has prepared a complete file of information 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING 
DEPT. N, DENVER 10, COLORADO 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from page 71) 


ton, illus. by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Flight down a drain to an intriguing 
life in a teakettle boat. 1959. 191p. Gr. 
4-6. Harcourt. $2.75. 

The Golden Treasury of Myths and 
Legends, adapted by Anne Terry 
White, illus. by Alice and Martin Pro- 
vensen. Stirring introduction to myths, 
legends, and hero stories. Distin- 
guished illustrations. 1959. 164p. Gr. 
5-up. Golden Press. $4.95. r 


Stories 


The Long Way Home by Margot 
Benary-Isbert. The American way of 
life seen through the eyes of an East 
German refugee boy. 1959. 280p. Gr. 
8-12. Harcourt. $3. 

Buffalo Kill by Gardell Dano Chris- 
tensen, illus. Exciting story and de- 
scription of courage among Montana 
Indians in prehistoric times. 1959. 95p. 
Gr. 5-8. Nelson. $2.95. 

The Luckiest Girl by Beverly Cleary. 
A refreshingly honest teen-age point 
of view on being 16 and popular. 1958. 
288p. Gr. 7-10. Morrow. $2.95. 

Muley-Ears, Nobody's Dog by Mar- 
guerite Henry, illus. by Wesley Dennis. 
Muley-Ears, though belonging to no- 
body, actually belonged to everyone. 
Beautiful West Indian water colors. 
1959. unp. Gr. 4-6. Rand. $2.75. 

Magic Word for Elin by Alice A. 
Lide and Margaret A. Johansen, illus. 
by Cheslie D’Andrea. Inspired by the 
heroes of the Kalevala, Elin solves her 
problems through kindness to others. 
1958. 160p. Gr. 5-6. Abingdon. $2.25. 

Henry Reed, Inc. by Keith Robert- 
son, illus. by Robert McCloskey. An 
American boy ventures into “research” 
with incredibly funny results. 1958. 
239p. Gr. 5-7. Vikine. $3. 

The Space Ship Returns to the Ap- 
ple Tree by Louis Slobodkin, illus. 
From Boston to Hollywood soars Eddie 
in his second series of adventures with 
spaceboy Marty. 1958. 127p. Gr. 4-6. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Witch of Blackbird Pond by 
Elizabeth G. Speare. A young girl's 
battle against bigotry is the theme of 
this excellent historical novel. New- 
bery Award. 1958. 249p. Gr. 7-10. 
Houghton. $3. 

The Perilous Road by William O. 
Steele, illus. by Paul Galdone. A South- 
ern boy’s adventures in a Union army 
camp help him realize the bitterness 
of war. 1958. 191p. Gr. 5-7. Harcourt. 
$2.95. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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VISION master key to man's progress 


HALF A BILLION YEARS WERE NEED 


i. hs EYES WITH LENSES 
PRIMITIVE EYES could not see-they felt light _ BYE 


AMOEBA 
is senstiove & 


ee tae 
at : ots: 


pee THINK SHARET i “iy 
: ie SAFES 


ged 
40” 


Here’s a HUGE WALL CHART it in Color 


supported by a manual and 25 take-home leaflets... 


FOR TEACHING THE STORY OF VISION! 


for the entire 3-part package se ne ns ers sn eg oe 
. .. mailed prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S. or Canada. Fasci- 
nating instructor-aid for all 
classes 8 to 15. 


Better Vision Institute, Inc. Dept. N-11 
630 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Send my huge eye-science picture chart. | enclose $1 to 
cover the entire cost. Include a teacher's manual and 25 


take-home leaflets. If not satisfied, | will return the chart in 
10 days for a full cash refund, 


FREE .. . 4 full color, 20-minute, 16 mm motion pictures 
On eyes and the magic of vision loaned without charge for 
class and assembly showings. Write for descriptive literature. 


PONDS + bb usiindekdeseod booed cus tidoesohukas 


PRONG s 5.06 5.556065 65d6o00se e566 oki oheekes 


OT Tr BNO. 60.0006 


() Also send me free literature on the 4 motion pictures 
available to me on loan without charge for class and 
assembly room showings, 


Better Vision Institute, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York 


Genes samme sams keene mute Gene tome poont wus mows suum wy onl 


ERD SRY mee seer Mae Re PUMA MR Kowa KONE CU Re ee 





Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia on a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 





Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 


Traveling Next Summer? 
WATCH FOR THE FEBRUARY 1960 


Special Travel Section! 


TEACHERS WANTED 


High-quality teacher applicants are desired by 
an American-type school in Caracas. Appli- 
cations must be submitted by January 15, 
1960 for the 1960-61 term. Interviews are 
held in the United States in February and 
March each year. The following types of po- 
sitions for overseas personnel are maintained: 
kindergarten; regular classroom teachers, 
grades 1-6; music and art teacher-consultants, 
grades 1-9; junior high math, science, English, 
social studies and algebra; physical educa- 
tion (man and woman), grades 2-9; elementary 
principal. 


Requirements: B.A. Degree (M.A. for music, 
art and principal); state teaching certificate; 
5 years’ experience (2 in grade to be taught); 
no dependents; interview; excellent recommen- 
dations from school districts with top repu- 
tations. 


Compensations: Starting salary of $5429; 50% 
housing subsidy; travel allowance; Christmas 
and termination bonuses. 


Working in Caracas is not a vacation. High 
caliber services are expected. Our school tends 
to be more formal than progressive. Students 
are above average in intelligence and achieve- 
ment. If you can fit into a teaching stoff 
which is second to none, write for further 
information and an _ application blank: 
Dr. Jack C. Goodwin, Supt., Escuela Campo 
Alegre, Apartado 4382 del Este, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 


(Continued from page 67) 


1. In order to interpret the schools’ 
science work to the community, there 
would be a noncompetitive display of 
models, charts, experiments, demon- 
strations, booklets, and similar mate- 
rials which had grown out of actual 
classroom experiences. 

2. No student or class was to pre- 
pare any special material for display 
purposes. 

3. The program was not to interfere 
with normal classroom procedure. 

!. All planning, assembling, pro- 
motion, dismantling, and related ac- 
tivities were to be undertaken only by 
members of the committee. 

The committee selected the junior 
high-school gymnasium as an appro- 
priate site and took the necessary steps 
toward making it ready for the science 
open house. They worked out such 
details as the installing of special elec- 
tric wiring, setting up tables, mount- 
ing displays, and arranging for the 
eventual return of all entries. 

Our open house, running for three 
weeks, drew several thousand parents, 
students, and teachers. A carefully 
planned bus schedule permitted 3000 
elementary and junior high-school stu- 
dents to view the exhibits. 

Parents were astonished at the scope 
and caliber of our science program. 
Pupils studied the displays eagerly 
and searched for new areas of investi- 
gation; equally important, teachers 
discovered valuable suggestions for in- 
structional plans. 

—EDWARD TARABOKIA, science con- 
sultant, Ridgewood, New Jersey, pub- 
lic schools. 


‘Wilectitoa Public Gdiids Photo : 
Children study one of the displays in 
the science open house presented by 
public schools of Ridgewood, N. J. 


FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 


Paste publications of the NEA 
and its departments from the Associa- 
tion at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Cash must accompany 
orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. Order other items from ad- 
dresses given. 

Our Public Schools by Willard E. 
Givens and Belmont M. Farley. Brief 
story of how American public schools 
came into being, how they are organ- 
ized and operated, and what they do 
for the nation and for the individual 
citizen. 1959. Gip. 15¢. The Supreme 
Council, Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction, U.S.A., 1733 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

A Survey of Corrective and Reme- 
dial Reading Materials. Compiled by 
Dora Reese. List of materials for teach- 
er use in corrective and remedial work 
with pupils of elementary- and _ sec- 
ondary-school levels. Rev. 1959. 24p. 
75¢. Bookstore, Eastern Montana Col- 
lege of Education, Billings. 

Status of Preparation Programs for 
Guidance and _ Student Personnel 
Workers. Bulletin 1959, No. 7. 49p. 
25¢. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Order from Supt. Doc. 

Teachers South Asia Packet: Cey- 
lon, India, Nepal, Pakistan. Selection 
of materials useful as a supplement to 
textbooks in teaching about the coun- 
tries of South Asia. 1959. $2. The Asia 
Society, 112 E. 64th St., New York 21. 

What Do We Know About Teach- 
ing Modern Foreign Languages? Sept. 
1959 issue of Audiovisual Instruction. 
Assessment in light of sound learning 
principles of the application of elec- 
tronic equipment to the teaching of 
modern foreign languages. 32p. 50¢. 
Quantity discount. Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA. 

What Price Double Sessions? Re- 
porting a study of what happened 
when a high school ran two shifts a 
day for one year. 1959. 15p. 25¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Natl. School Boards 
Assn., 1940 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, 


Ill. # # 
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TRE REST iS we Ory 


Being able to drive the family car is certainly a lot 
of fun. But more than that, it’s a tribute to your 
safe driving ability and mature judgment. This 
“Seal of Approval” means that your pazents and 
the officials who issued your license are entrusting 
you with the safety of others in your car... 
and that of everyone on the road as well. 
You're getting plenty of help to make driving 
safe. Automotive designers have made today’s 
cars the safest ever built. Excellent visibility, 
improved brakes, easier steering, stronger tires 


GENERAL MOTORS 


and better lighting are among their contributions. 
And let’s not forget the traffic experts who help 
build safety into driving. They give us express- 
ways, underpasses, divided highways, clearly 
marked directions and warnings. But these auto- 
motive and traffic experts need help from you in 
return . . . and it’s easy for you to give. Just 
practice courtesy, alertness, caution, respect for 
the rights of others. This makes driving safer, 
more fun, and means that you will enjoy the 
opportunity and privilege of driving more often. 


» 


A CAR 1S A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this ad, emphasizing everyone’s responsibility for safe driving, are available 
upon request. You mizit post a copy on your school bulletin board to remind students that safe owey® an obligation we 


share. For as many reprints as you want, simply write to General Motors, Public Relations Staff, 


etroit 2, Michigan. 





FOREIGN TEACHING VACANCIES 


CE TAITAKS 


the monthly NON 
actual overseas position: s_ in 7 schools 
ALASKA, AUSTR atte. BRAZIL, eRiris 
CANADA. NM 


NEW ZEAL 
A 


placement journal 


& FAR EAST, and MANY, MANY 
other countries. 

There are positions for hushand-wife teams. Many 
ay traveling expenses, but you must apply early. 

nguage of instruction usually English. 

Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fas- 
cinating U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational op- 
portunities at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, 
librarians, professors, and administrators. NO FEES, 
APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE 
has helped 1000's of educators to earn more and to 
travel. Are you missing your opportunities? 

Don’t delay. write today for FREE information 
about the teachers’ discount service, part-time work, 
writing opportunities, graduate awards, and summer 
jobs. 


(_} 2 issues $2.00 A Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 
A A LXEARLY Susscriny ON ENTITLES YOU TO ONE 
FREE below. Tick and send for yours now. 
items ae be bought separately. 
CD WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME SO¢ 
CO WRITING A COVERING LETTER SOc 
CD SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 

GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Over 1200 awards for teachers. 
librarians, and administrators in the U.S. and 
abroad. Volumes contain no duplications. 

O Vol. § $3 © Vol 18 $3 OG Vol. INI $3 
O All 3 Vols. $8 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


i ae hl 
50 BIG 7x9” 
FAMOUS PERRY PICTURES 
reg. $2.50 value 
Only $1.00 ppd. 


Beautiful reproductions on fine paper of famous paint- 
ings of Art, Animals, Children, Places, ete. 
opmers and Used by hundreds of schools. OUR 
RISTMAS BOOKLET. and the booklets on Ma- 
donnas and the Life of Christ are beautifully bound. 
ig re size is 5'2 x 8. 50¢ each booklet, or 3 
lor $1.00. Send for our 1959-1960 catalog with 1600 
Sialeturs illustrations only 35¢. 
e . NO 
Perry Pictures Inc. BE ty 





THE TEMPLETON PRIZES 


The Templeton Prizes (1st prize, $500; 
2nd prize, $200; 3rd prize, $100) are 
awarded annually for the best essays 
submitted on the subject of exceptionally 
gifted persons. The presence in history of 
towering figures in religion, the arts, 
philosophy, and other fields gives rise 
to the questions with which the prizes 
deal. Are there others? How are they to 
be found? How may they be trained? 
How may they be helped to put their 
talents to use in the world? 


The 1959-60 competition is open to the 
general public. Application blanks and 
more detailed information will be sent 
to persons who inquire on or before 
December 15, 1959. Write Professor D. 
Campbell Wyckoff, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from page 72) 


For Special Interests 


First Under the North Pole: The 
Voyage of the Nautilus by Comdr. Wil- 
liam R. Anderson, illus. by John Tep- 
pich. The thrilling voyage of the first 
atomic submarine under the polar ice- 
cap. 1959. 64p. Gr. 6-9. World. $2.75. 

Coronado and His Captains by Ca- 
milla Campbell, illus. by Harve Stein. 
A colorful, historically accurate account 
of the greatest exploration ever under- 
taken in the New World. 1958. 176p. 
Gr. 5-8. Follett. $2.95. r 

Discovering Chemistry by Elizabeth 
K. Cooper, illus. Basic aid for begin- 
ning chemists on setting up a simple 
laboratory with materials found at 
home. 1959. 190p. Gr. 6-8. Harcourt. 
$3. 

The First Book of Maps and Globes 
by Sam and Beryl Epstein, illus. by 
Laszlo Roth. Informal and professional 
maps introduce the study of cartog- 
raphy. 1959. 63p. Gr. 4-6. Watts. $1.95. 

The Wonderful World of the Air by 
James Fisher. Adaptation of plant and 
animal life to air, and man’s attempts 
to adapt air to his purposes. 1958. 68p. 
Gr. 5-7. Garden City. $2.95. r 

Ernest Thompson Seton, Naturalist 
by Shannon and Warren Garst. Over- 
coming tremendous obstacles, Seton 
became a distinguished painter of 
wildlife and author of animal stories. 
1959. 192p. Gr. 6-9. Messner. $2.95. 

Snow Tracks by Jean George, illus. 
Stories of animals in winter written in 
their tracks in the snow. 1958. 61p. Gr. 
2-4. Dutton. $2.50. 

St. Lawrence Seaway by Clara I. 
Judson, illus. by Lorence F. Bjorklund. 
History, geography, economics, and en- 
gineering of the mighty waterway, and 
two nations’ co-operative planning. 
1959. 160p. Gr. 6-9. $3.95. Follett. r 

Singing Strings by Larry Kettel- 
kamp, illus. How stringed instruments 
came to be, how they are played, and 
how to make them. 1958. 48p. Gr. 4-6. 
Morrow. $2.75. 

Bringing Up Puppies: A Child’s 
Book of Dog Breeding: and Care by 
Jane W. Levin, photog. by Mary M. 
Steiner. Well within understanding of 
a child responsible for care of his pet. 
1958. 62p. Gr. 4-7. Harcourt. $2.95. 

The Story of Flight by John Lewel- 
len and Irwin Shapiro, illus. by Harry 
McNaught. Beautifully illustrated his- 
tory of aviation from early dreams of 
flight to modern moon probes. 1959. 
94p. Gr. 5-7. Golden Press. $3.95. r 

A Way of Knowing comp. by Gerald 


D. McDonald, illus. by John and Clare 
Ross. Timeless poems chosen to meet 
a boy’s taste. 1959. 234p. Gr. 7-10. 
Crowell. $3.50. 

The First Book of the Constitution 
by Richard B. Morris, illus. by Leon- 
ard E. Fisher. Concisely brings to life 
the issues of the time, the bitter dis- 
putes and final compromises. 1958. 
68p. Gr. 5-7. Watts. $1.95. 

Guide to Rockets, Missiles, and Sat- 
ellites by Homer E. Newell, Jr. Brief 
general introduction to missiles, fol- 
lowed by alphabetic descriptions and 
photographs of today’s mighty weap- 
ons. 1958. 54p. Gr. 6-8. Whittlesey. 
$2.50. p 

Galileo and the Magic Numbers by 
Sidney Rosen, illus. by Harve Stein. 
This historical account of a scientist’s 
struggle for knowledge and truth will 
interest young scientists today. 1958. 
212p. Gr. 6-9. Little. $3.50. 

This Is Paris by Miroslav Sasek, 
illus. A famous Czech painter presents 
his impressions of Paris. Pictorial 
agg ag? for young sight-seers. 1959. 
60p. Gr. 3-5. Macmillan. $3.50. p 

Andy’s Wonderful Telescope by G. 
Warren Schloat, Jr. Text and photo- 
graphs show how a boy’s own tele- 
scope gives him understanding of the 
universe. 1958. 48p. Gr. 4-6. Scribner. 
$2.75. 

Lifeline: The Story of Our Circu- 
latory System by Leo Schneider, illus. 
by Jere Donovan. Scientific, clear pres- 
entation, useful in teaching health and 
physiology. 1958. 127p. Gr. 5-8. Har- 
court. $2.95. 

Here Is Alaska by Evelyn Stefans- 
son. Revised statehood edition. Impor- 
tant changes and many new photo- 
graphs. 1959. 178p. Gr. 6-10. Scribner. 
$3.50. 

Plants of Woodland and Wayside by 
Su Zan Noguchi Swain, illus. A beauti- 
ful, readable introduction to botany 
by an artist-scientist. Excellent for na- 
ture appreciation. 1958. 57p. Gr. 5-9. 
Garden City. $2.95. 1 

Indians by Edwin Tunis, illus. De- 
scription of American Indian life be- 
fore the white man’s arrival. Graphical- 
ly illustrated. 1959. 157p. Gr. 6-up. 
World. $4.95. 

The Sun Kingdom of the Aztecs by 
Victor W. Von Hagen, illus. by Al- 
berto Beltran. Absorbing, colorful ac- 
count of Aztec life prior to 1519. 1958. 
126p. Gr. 6-9. World. $2.95. 

The World of Science by Jane Wer- 
ner Watson. Clear exposition of the 
many fields of work open to scientists 
today. 1958. 216p. Gr. 9-12. Golden 
Press $4.95. r ¢ # 
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BELL SYSTEM TEAMWORK !S A VITAL FACTOR 
IN EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Direct Distance Dialing is an example of the 


value of unified research, manufacture and operations 


Kee are great advantages to the 
public and the nation in the way the 
Bell System is set up to provide tele- 
phone service. It is a very simple 
form of organization, with four 
essential parts. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories does 
the research. 


The Western Electric Company 
is the Bell System unit which does 
manufacturing, handles supply, and 
installs central office equipment. 


Twenty-one Bell ‘Telephone oper- 
ating companies provide service 
within their respective territories. 


The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company co-ordinates 
the whole enterprise and furnishes 
nationwide service over Long Dis- 
tance lines. 

Each is experienced and efficient 
in its own field. But the particular 
value of each is greatly extended be- 
cause all four parts are in one organ- 
ization and work together as a team. 


Direct Distance Dialing—one of 
the greatest advances in the speed 
and convenience of telephone serv- 
ice—is an example of the value of 
this unified setup. 


Already more than 8,000,000 tele- 
phone customers in more than 700 
localities can dial direct to as many 
as 46,000,000 telephones throughout 
the country. Each month there are 


EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK. At left is new fast-moving switch (actual size) used in Direct 
Distance Dialing. Many of them go into action automatically every time you dial. Enclosed 
in gas-filled glass tubes to assure perfect contacts. Made to last 40 years. The result of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric working together to get the best and most 
economical design. At right is remarkable new machine, designed by Western Electric, 
which automatically assembles 360 switches an hour at a very small cost. 


more. Millions of others can dial 
direct over shorter out-of-town dis- 
tances. Calls as far as 3000 miles 
away go through in seconds. 


All of this didn’t just happen. It 
called for years of intensive planning, 
the invention of wholly new ma- 
chines and equipment, and the de- 
velopment of new operating and 
accounting techniques. 


Research alone couldn’t have done 
it. Neither manufacturing nor 
operations separately could have 


done it. And just money couldn’t 
have done it, although it takes 
money and a lot of it for telephone 
improvement. 


The simple truth is that it could 
never have been done so quickly and 
so economically without the unified 
setup of the Bell System. 


For many a year it has given dy- 
namic drive and direction to the 
business and provided the most and 
the best telephone service in the 
world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





SAVE ON TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12-week 
trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 


credit available. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil—$1095 all-expense. 


All trips are escorted. Groups are small, congenial. 
For FREE details write: 


Travel Service 
100 University Station Minneapolis, Minn. 


———EEEEE 


as this ig Bradise! 


VY ft’s Arizona, with Its sun-owest 
desert and pastel mountains, its 
? olden days and tempting —. 
t's the luxury of America’s finest 
desert amet, 10 miles from eae Phoenix. It's 
on toes or ridi m aed mming. dane- 
ws. golfing. ® faving tennis, ~~ ne on your favorite 
o's. 4 W'S the time te 
arrange your cmelles, “a 


Paradise Inn ... pHoenix, ariz. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 808 N. MICHIGAN 
@ SU 17-3933 


Placing teachers and 

administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J 


HORNING 


7. @sid'a) Penna., Md. and Del. 
AGENCY 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 
Phone: MUrray 8-3180 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. N-11 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
PROVERBS FOR YOUR CHALKBOARD 


365 SELECTED CHARACTER BUILDERS 
(with interpretations and reinforcing 
comments) 

For grades 6 through 12 
Preliminary edition, paper-bound, $2. 
Elmer Pendell, Ph.D. 

206 W. Mountain Ave. 
Jacksonville, ALABAMA 


1 9 5 10th Annual Summer Sessions 
= 1960—aot Universities of 
1. MADRID, Spa 3. VIENNA, Austria 
2. FLORENCE, Piraly 4. AIX-MARSEILLES, 
Cannes, France 


Sessions July & Aug. Each includes room & 3 meals 
daily for 30 days, courses, tours, credits, ete. PLUS 
2-day Brussels bonus. No language requirements. 


gag = ASS’ . oe 
Fifth Ave., N. 


Join our successful authors in a 
YOUR complete publishing program: pub- 


licity, advertising, lovely books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 
and copy of Hew Te Publish Your Book. 
COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. NE-11 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 
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Answers to Ethics Quiz 
(Quiz appears on page 32) 


The first principle of the NEA Code 
states that the primary obligation of 
the teaching profession is to guide 
children, youth, and adults in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and skills, to pre- 
pare them in the ways of democracy, 
and to help them to become happy, 
useful, self-supporting citizens. The ul- 
timate strength of the nation lies in 
the social responsibility, economic com- 
petence, and moral strength of the in- 
dividual American. 

The code further explains that, in 
fulfilling the obligations of this first 
principle, the teacher will: 

I. Deal justly and impartially with 
students regardless of their physical, 
mental, emotional, political, economic, 
social, racial, or religious characteris- 
tics. Thus your answer for item I 
should be C, “Any boy who is likely 
to do a good job of carrying the flag.” 

Recognize the differences among 
students and seek to meet their indi- 
vidual needs. 

You were recommending recogni- 
tion of individual differences if your 
choice for item II was C, “Allow Fred 
to read orally in a setting which will 
not disturb him so violently.” 

Ill. Encourage students to formu- 
late and work for high individual 
goals in the development of their phy- 
sical, intellectual, creative, and. spirit- 
ual endowments. If you had this prin- 
ciple in mind, you selected answer B 
under item III, “Encourage students to 
formulate and work for high individ- 
ual goals.” 

IV. Aid students to develop an un- 
derstanding and appreciation not only 
of the opportunities and benefits of 
American democracy but also of their 
obligations to it. You should have 
checked answer A, “Teach pupils not 
only the opportunities and benefits but 
also the obligations of the individual 
in a democracy.” 

V. Respect the right of every stu- 
dent to have confidential information 
about himself withheld except when its 
release is to authorized agencies or is 
required by law. Your answer tor item 
V should be A, “Relate that score only 
to authorized agencies or as required 
by law.” 

VI. Accept no remuneration for tu- 
toring except in accordance with ap- 
proved policies of the governing board. 

The answer to item VI which best 
reflects this principle is E, “Such tutor- 
ing is in accordance with policies of the 
school board.” # # 


NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


AX. 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Prices quoted, un- 
less otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discount on quan- 
tity lots of the same item and issue: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. 


Administration 


High -School Dropouts. Discussion 
Pamphlet Series, No. 3. 1959. 24p. 25¢. 
Published jointly by Dept. of Class- - 
room Teachers and the Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 

Planning Industrial Arts Facilities. 
Designed to help teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and archi- 
tects in planning industrial-arts facil- 
ities in new buildings as well as old. 
1959. 247p. S4. American Industrial 
Arts Assn., Box 2626, Buffalo 26. 

Textbook Provisions in 624 Urban 
School Districts. Educational Research 
Service Circular, No. 6, 1959. 35p. $1. 
ERS. Order from NEA. 


Business Education 


Creativity in Business Teacher Edu- 
cation—A Prospectus. The 1959 Natl. 
Assn. for Business Teacher Education 
distinguished lecture and a report of 
the addresses and discussion-group ses- 
sions of the NABTE annual conven- 
tion. 1959. 64p. $1.25. United Business 
Education Assn. 


Classroom Organization 


Grouping by Herbert B. Wilson. 
Presents the how and why of grouping. 
Sept. 1959. 6p. Single copy free. Ele- 
mentary Instructional Service. 


Comparative Education 


American Dissertations on Foreign 
Education, compiled by Walter Crosby 
Eells. Bibliography of dissertations in 
the field of comparative education. 
1959. 340p. $5.75. Committee on In- 
terntl. Relations. Order from NEA. 


Homemaking 

Future Homemakers of America— 
An Integral Part of the Homemaking 
Program by Louise Fernandez and 
Betty Starr. Discusses relationship of 
FHA aims to the homemaking pro- 
gram and how to plan a coordinated 
program. 1959. 12p. 50¢. Dept. of 
Home Economics. Order from NEA. 
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Research 


Status and Trends: Vital Statistics, 
Education, and Public Finance. Re- 
search Report 1959-R13. Presents na- 
tionwide statistics on population, birth 
rates, educational attainment, school 
enrollments, classroom teachers, gov- 
ernment debt, national income, and 
instructional-staff salaries for the last 
50 years or from the earliest year for 
which they are available. 3lp. 25¢. Re- 
search Div. Order from NEA. 


School Finance 


Problems and Opportunities in Fi- 
nancing Education. Proceedings of the 
second natl. conference on schoo! fi- 
nance problems (April 30-May Il, 
1959). 160p. 75¢. Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance. Order 
from NEA. 

Salaries Paid Ceniral-Office School 
Administrators, 1958-59, Urban Dis- 
tricts 100,000 and Over in Population. 
Research Report 1959-R14. Lists sal- 
aries of superintendents, deputy, as- 
sociate, and assistant superintendents, 
and directors and supervisors of educa- 
tional divisions, special subjects, and 
special services. 1959. 78p. 50¢. Re- 
search Div. Order from NEA. 

West Haven, Connecticut: A Study 
of Community Inaction. Focuses on 
problems which are related to partisan 
political control of public-school fi- 
nance. 1959. 38p. Free. Defense Com- 
mission. 


Teacher Education 


The Education of Teachers: Cur- 
riculum Programs. Summary of group 
deliberations of Kansas TEPS confer- 
ence for use as a guide in follow-up 
study. 1959. 48p. Single copy free. Natl. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

Twelfth Yearbook 1959 of the Amer- 
ican Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation, edited by Edward C. Pom- 
eroy. Proceedings of the 11th annual 
meeting (Feb. 12-14, 1959) of AACTE. 
232p. $2.50. AACTE. 


Vocational Education 


Vocational Education for Rural 
America, 1958-59 yearbook of the De- 
partment of Rural Education, edited 
by Gordon L. Swanson. Description of 
the changing nature of rural areas, 
their vocational character and _ voca- 
tional-education needs, and the con- 
tent of educational programs which 
permit necessary adjustment. 363p. $4 
(clothbound only available). Free to 
members of the department. Order 
from NEA. 
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So Guess What’s Up... 


“Why, if the fire bell rang when it 
was raining, we'd go outside just the 
same, Ken. Why are you grinning?” 


“I suppose the drain leads to the 
sewer and the sewer leads to the river, 
Mike. What does that have to do with 
our goldfish?” 


“A WALL clock would be expensive 
to replace, Jack. Why do you ask?” 


“I HAVEN’T any idea what rubber ce- 
ment tastes like, Peggy. What's that 
stuff all over your lips?” 


School Tie 


THE rain was turning to sleet as I 
suddenly slammed on the brakes of my 
car to let a small wind-swept boy cross 
the road. 

“Get on the job,” I admonished the 
school-patrol boy who was lolling non- 
chalantly on the corner. ‘That little 
child might get hit.” 

“That's all right,” the patrol boy 
grinned reassuringly. “He doesn’t go 
to our school; he goes over there.” 

—BARBARA J. L. SHOCKLEY, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Seasonal Chant 


Gobble, gobble, cranberry jell, 

Now it is time of the Pilgrims to tell. 

Dredge up white collars and _ broad- 
brimmed old hats, 

(Last month the feature was leering 
black cats.) 

Paint up the Indian 
sheaves of corn, 

A Thanksgiving play is about to be 
born. 

—JEAN BOUTEILLER, 


brave, bring 


Washington, D.C. 


Beast or Boy 


A third-grader proudly informed me 
that his mother had bought a _ polar- 
bear suit for him. Noting my puzzled 
expression, Ronnie sensed his error 
and said, “I mean a pallbearer’s suit.” 

But when my jaw dropped still fur- 
ther, Ronnie quickly corrected him- 
self: “I mean a ring-bearer’s suit.” 

—VIRGINIA Wis- 
consin. 


INMAN, Janesville, 


@ We reserve the right to publish 
without clearance. 


FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Made of 200 for $] Postage 


Live Latex Hondling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, T 

Almost 5 feet long when infiated. hae this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ eac 
bey only $1 now. Plus 25¢ pa ee end handling 

r 200 in a variety of fg colors! Supply limited at 
thie low price, so © several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-F, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inelu- 
sive circle tours: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 coun- 


OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 coun- 
tries with Greece 


All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round- -trip steamship pass- 
age; air passage also av ailable. European trans- 
portation via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord 
steamers, Excellent hotels and meals, sightsee- 
ing, entertainment. Tours expertly conducted. 
Frequent departures from May through August. 


To ae 


eee FO. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA some 


Best Book 
Contest 5 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% return. All types of 
manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure NE. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


® New HAND-GIENIC, the auto- 

matic pencil that uses any stand- 
ard chalk, ends forever messy chalk 
dust on your hands and clothes. 

No more recoiling from fingernails 
scratching on board. Fits hand like a 
fountain pen chalk writing or 
drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. = 
a push of button chalk ejects . . 
retracts. Hand never touches chalk ‘tiie 
use, never gets dried up or affected by 
allergy. It’s the most welcome gift you 
could give a fellow teacher. 

STOP CHALK WASTE 
Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly even 
%” chalk and prevents breakage, it al- 
lows the comfortable use of practically 
the whole length of chalk. 
Sturdy metal construction. 1 yr. written 
guarantee. 22K Id plated cap, onyx- 
black barrel. FREE TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one 
(only $5 for set of 3). vous,” free. No COD’s. If 
not delighted, return for full refund. Ask for quan- 
tity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE "pon. 
It's not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY! 


HAND-GIENIC °°?" 246, 2384 ers Flagler St. 
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Editors Verttbook 


HAT fell on Chicken Little? 
\ Does a_ strangling child 

turn blue or red? If one 
Indian is a Blackfoot, are several 
Blackfeet? Were there escalators 
in Iowa in 1910? 

Every day in the JouRNAL office 
we hunt answers to such questions, 
in trying to verify the accuracy of 
every fact, every figure, every name, 
every quotation, every grammati- 
cal idiosyncrasy, every illustration 
in the magazine. 

Much of the responsibility for 
this research falls upon our checker. 
Not all, though. Our editors think 
that, in a drawing of a girl jump- 
ing rope, one foot is at the wrong 
angle. We ask our youngest, nim- 
blest editorial assistant to jump 
rope while the editors observe 
carefully. In this instance, we find 
we’re wrong and the artist’s right. 


However, despite our vigilance, 
an error sometimes slips into the 
magazine. Then our editors age, 
our checker flinches, our proof- 
readers mourn, our printer pales. 

Chastened though we are, we all 
survive to put out next month’s 
issue, which proves that these are 
humane times. Back when _ the 
Bible was in its early printings, a 
printer responsible for an error 
might be put to death. 


Oxcer the JOURNAL referred to 
“the late Sibelius,” a year and a 
half before the death of the Fin- 
nish musician. 

Sibelius did not read our maga- 
zine or we might have received 
from him a letter like that sent to 
a peccant editor by W. S. Gilbert 
(of Gilbert and Sullivan fame) : 
“Sir—There is a line in your issue 
of yesterday that must have sent a 
thrill of joy through many a worthy 
home. I refer to a line in which | 
am referred to as ‘the late W. S. 
Gilbert.’ I am always sorry to spoil 
sport, but common candour com- 
pels me to admit (reluctantly) that 
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I am still alive. Trusting that this 
will not inconvenience you—Yours 
faithfully.” 


Old errors never die: They don’t 
even fade away. A caption in a 
1932 Journal had Nathan Hale 
facing a firing squad. Every once 
in a while, after all these years, a 
distressed history teacher who has 
come across this old issue writes in 
to set us right. . 


Waes in 1955 our artist inadver- 
tently omitted the upper peninsula 
of Michigan from a map, thus giv- 
ing part of Michigan to Canada, 
letters of protest—all of them from 
Michigan—inundated us. 

Some Michigan teachers showed 
the map to their pupils and then 
gave them the NEA’s address. 
Never in JOURNAL history have so 
many indignant boys and girls re- 
buked us for ignorance, careless- 
ness, and lack of patriotism. 


Our only consolation was that. 


about the same time The New York 
Times lost not a part of, but the 
whole state of, Idaho. The slip 
of the topographer’s pen which 
abolished Idaho was discovered by 
a senator from that state, who 
wrote to the editor that he feared 
The Times had unseated him. 


Youu note that, like the boy 
who answers his father’s question 
about an exam by saying, “Well, I 
made only C, but Jimmy flunked,” 
editors try to assuage their own 
guilt by telling about other edi- 
tors’ slips. Their typographical er- 
rors particularly enchant us. We 
recount with glee the faux pas of 
the editor who published a poem 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. A line, 
“My soul is a light-house keeper,” 
read as published, “My soul is a 
light housekeeper.” 

A misplaced apostrophe (“To- 
days’ Teacher’’) in the April 1959 
Journat makes us blush, but not 
so deeply as did the editor of the 


magazine that intended to say, 
“The appearance of the house 
would be improved by a few un- 
draped windows.” The printer left 
out the “n” in windows. 

If last month’s JOURNAL had gone 
to press, as it almost did, with stu- 
dents who were pouring over a 
book, our distress, though great, 
would have been less than that of 
the editor whose newspaper re- 
ported: “A girl was born to the 
Walter Birminghams at 5:20 a.m. 
A boy was born to the Ervin Birm- 
inghams at 5:35 a.m. The two Mrs. 
Birminghams are sisters; the two 
Mr. Birminghams are bothers.” 


The Napanee (Ontario) Beaver 
once carried this announcement: 
“You may notice some typographi- 
cal errors in this paper. They were 
put in intentionally. Ths [sic] 
paper tries to print something for 
everyone and some people are al- 
ways looking for mistakes.” 

If you discover in this issue of 
the Journal errors in typography 
or in fact, they weren’t put in in- 
tentionally. However, if you find 
any, please let us know. We agree 
with the editor who wrote: 


Perhaps you are wondering why an 
editor should call attention to the fact 
that his magazine’s slip is showing. It’s 
because the letters [ribbing about an 
error] show that an established 
reputation . . . makes it impossible to 
get by with inaccuracies. .. . 

When you consider all of the thou- 
sands of separate actions and decisions 
and interpretations which must go into 
every single issue ... it is hardly sur- 
prising that occasional errors will creep 
in despite every human precaution. .. . 

What gives me a feeling of pride is 
that when we do err, so many of our 
readers . . . are quick to catch us up. 
It means not only that they read the 
magazine closely ... but that they, too, 
feel an obligation to help us preserve 
our established reputation. 
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